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The  L.A.  of  the  East? 


Blue-ribbon  panel  urges  sweeping  overhaul  of  Boston  PD 
to  rescue  "adrift"  police  force;  Mayor  stands  by  his  Commissioner 


Just  days  after  the  Jan.  Mreleaseof 
a scathing  report  critical  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  Commissioner 
Francis  M.  Roache  hired  New  York 
Transit  Police  Chief  William  Bratton 
as  his  second  in  command,  announced 
the  formation  of  a '‘community  appeals 
board"  to  field  residents'  complaints  of 
police  misconduct,  and  took  steps  to 
revamp  the  department's  internal  af- 
fturs  unit. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mayor 
Raymcmd  Flynn  will  not  follow  thtou^ 
on  one  of  the  chief  recommendations 
made  by  the  Boston  Police  Department 
Management  Review  Committee:  the 
one  that  called  for  the  ousta  of  Roache 
when  his  term  expires  in  April. 

A mayoral  spokesman  who  declined 
to  be  identified  told  LEN  he  could  nei- 
ther confirm  nor  deny  speculation  about 
the  future  of  Roache,  >vho  is  a boyhood 
fiiend  of  Flynn  and  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  in  1985  to  lead  the  2.014- 
offiew  agency.  When  asked  by  a re- 
porter on  Jan.  17  whether  he  would 
reappoint  Roache,  Flynn  rq>lied:  “I 
intend  to.  If  he's  willing  to  serve,  he's 
my  man." 

Roache's  steps  to  "embrace"  the 
recommendations  of  the  Management 
Review  Committee  rankled  the  Boston 
Police  Patrolmen’s  Association,  which 
immediately  challenged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bratton,  a former  Boston  po- 
lice lieutenant,  by  petitioning  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  Judge  Jc^  O'Brien  for 
an  injunction  to  prevent  Bratton  frxnn 
taking  the  post.  The  union  contended 


that  state  law  forbids  the  reappointment 
to  the  police  force  of  anyone  wiio  had 
been  off  a Civil  Service  job  list  for  more 
than  five  years  if  a “live"  Civil  Service 
promooonal  list  still  exists. 

Braaon  had  resigned  from  the  Po- 
lice Department  in  1985  to  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 


to  hear  the  merits  of  the  union's  argu- 
ment. he  added. 

In  an  interview  prior  to  his  swear- 
ing-in. Bratton  told  LEN  that  his  Civil 
Service  status  had  been  reinstated  while 
he  was  with  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  police.  He  left  that  depart- 
ment 22  months  ago  to  become  Transit 


"The. . .leadership  has  failed  to  harness 
and  properly  channel  [the]  talent, 
abilities  and  resources  available  to  it. " 


Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Police.  (See  sidebar.  Page  7.] 

BPPA  president  Don  Murray 
charged  that  Bratton  was  a union-buster 
who  forced  the  unpopular  switch  from 
two-officer  to  one-officer  patrol  cars. 
“As  far  as  we're  concerned,  he's  no 
good,"  Murray  said. 

The  name  of  William  Bratton  does 
not  appear  on  a suitable,  eligible  list," 
Murray  said  in  an  interview  with  LEN. 
“How  does  he  walk  back  on  again?" 

At  Jan.  28  hearing,  O'  Brien  reftised 
lobar  Bratton’s  appointment,  and  Brat- 
ton was  sworn  in  Feb.  3 as  Superinten- 
dent-in-Chief  in  charge  of  day-to-day 
police  operations.  But  BPPA  attorney 
Frank  McGee  said  that  the  union's  battle 
against  Bratton's  appointment  is  not 
over.  The  city  has  20  days  to  answer  the 
union's  claim,  and  McGee  said  he  will 
file  a motion  for  summary  judgment  of 
the  law.  Anotho*  judge  will  be  assigned 


Police  chief  in  New  York.  "The  lan- 
guage reads  five  years,  but  effectively, 
r ve  only  been  gone  22  months  from  the 
Civil  Service  system.  (The  union's] 
argument  is  really  moot,"  he  said. 

BPPA  president  Murray  said  the 
union  wiU  also  mount  a legal  challenge 
against  the  community  appeals  board, 
once  ail  of  its  seven  members  — who 
are  to  include  both  police  officers  and 
civilians — have  been  named.  At  press 
time,  the  appointments  of  only  two 
members  had  been  announced — Prank 
Jones,  the  city's  CommissionerofReaJ 
I^operty,  and  irtiied  Boston  police  Supt 
Jack  Barry. 

McGee  said  the  union's  challenge 
will  be  based  on  the  1962  statute  urxier 
which  the  Police  Department  is  organ- 
ized, which  prohibits  civilian  review  of 
police  actions.  Roache  has  said  that  the 
board  vrill  be  only  an  advisory  panel 
that  will  not  have  the  uithority  to  de- 


cide cases.  McGee  said  the  union  will 
file  a second  claim  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Labor  Relations  Commission, 
“alleging  that  the  board  constitutes  a 
substantial  change  in  the  conditions  of 
eiT^loymeni  and  may  not  be  unilater- 
ally imposed,  and  is  in  fact,  a marxla- 
tory  subject  of  collective  bargaining." 

“We'U  have  some  fun  with  that  It 
will  be  a very  long,  hot  summer," 
Murray  said. 

Roache's  announcement  about  the 
board  also  angered  his  old  friend.  City 
Councilman  Albert  (Dapper)  O’Neill 
who  criticized  the  Commissioner  and 
publicly  disavowed  their  friendship.  “I 
don't  admire  what  you  did  today  and 
our  friendship  is  over."  said  O'Neill  at 
a news  conference.  "I  still  respect  you, 
sir,"  Roache  replied  as  O'Neill  stormed 
out  of  the  meeting. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Internal  Investi- 
gations announced  by  Roache  on  Jan. 
17  will  be  headed  by  Police  Supt.  Ann 
Marie  Doherty  The  new  bureau  will 
oversee  civilian  con^lainis  of  miscon- 
duct and  corruption,  and  Doherty  said 
her  first  goal  would  be  to  “restore  pub- 
lic confidence  about  how  complainis 
are  heard  by  the  Police  Department." 

She  added  that  she  hopes  to  provide 
retraining  for  officers  who  have  had 
civil  complaints  filed  against  them. 

The  Management  Review  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  prominent  Boston  attor- 
ney James  D.  St.  Gair,  was  empaneled 
by  Roache  in  May  after  several  inci- 
dents raised  concerns  that  the  Police 
CootiDued  oo  Page  7 


New  Jersey  weighs  "pay-as-you-go" 
plan  for  trainees  at  police  academies 


New  Jersey  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  studying  a plan  that  would 
require  trainees  to  pay  their  own  tuition 
at  state-run  police  academies  before 
they  are  hired  by  local  departments. 

The  Police  Training  Commission 
(PTC)  is  Teviewing  a suggestion  that  it 
consider  an  alternative  route"  in  the 
way  p(4ice  officers  are  trained  and  hired 
in  New  Jersey,  according  to  Wayne 
Fischer,  deputy  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Criminal  Justice, 
which  oversees  the  cotiunission.  Fis- 
cher cautioned,  however,  that  the  pro- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We’U  have  some  fun  with  that.  It  wiU  be 
a very  long,  hot  summer.” 

— Don  Murray,  president  of  the  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen's  Association,  looking  ahead  to  the  union's 
planned  legal  challenges  to  a new  Community  Appeals 
Board  set  up  by  the  Police  Department.  ( 1:5) 


posal  is  only  part  of  a feasibility  study 
DOW  underway  that  is  examining  pos- 
sible revisions  to  the  state's  peace  offi- 
cer training  program,  and  that  no  final 
decisions  have  been  made. 

The  tuition  proposal  “is  only  one 
component  of  what's  being  studied  ri^ 
now  by  the  Police  Training  Commis- 
sion," Fischer  told  LEN,  adding  that  a 
PTC  subcommittee  looking  into  the 
issue  is  expected  to  submit  a report  to 
the  commission  in  April.  "I  don’t  an- 
ticipate (the  report]  will  be  the  final 
word.  I think  we're  still  months  away 
from  any  final  commission  action." 

nscataway  Police  Chief  Pasquale 
LaRocca  recommended  the  plan  to  the 
commission  late  last  year.  “It’s  an  idea 
that's  time  has  finally  come  for  New 
Jersey."  LaRocca  told  The  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  LaRocca  said  that  municipali- 
ties would  save  thousarxlsofdoUars  per 
officer  if  applicants  were  required  to 
pay  for  their  training  tuition  expenses. 
The  plan  would  also  allow  police  de- 
partments to  choose  officers  from  a 
qualified  pool  of  applicants,  he  said, 
and  allow  for  a more  uniform  system  of 
police  training  that  would  give  appli- 
cants “equal  footing"  for  job  openings. 

Currently,  men  and  women  apply 
directly  to  departments  to  become  po- 


lice officers.  If  they  meet  the  agency's 
criteria,  (hey  are  hired  and  trained  in 
agency  procedures,  and  are  then  paid  to 
attend  a county  police  academy  or  the 
State  Police  Academy  in  Sea  Girt. 

LaRocca  said  that  taxpayers  in  his 
jurisdiction  could  save  between  $18,000 
and  $20,000 per  officer  if  a pay-as-you- 
go  plan  were  to  be  implemented.  Other 
municipalities  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  training  costs  by  hiring  people  with 
previous  police  experience  who  have 
already  been  trained  and  certified. 

Because  requirements  vary  from 
jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  applicants 
with  college  degrees  are  sometimes 
pitted  against  those  vrith  high  school 
diplomas.  LaRocca  pointed  out.  “Some 
hiring  methods  now  used  often  dis- 
courage minorities  from  applying  for 
law  enforcement  jobs."  he  told  The 
Star-Ledger. 

But  Lorraine  Kulick,  executive  di- 
rector  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Associa- 
tion ofQiicfe  of  Police,  said  that  while 
LaRocca's  idea  "has  its  strengths,"  it 
could  shut  out  low-income  people  from 
applying  for  police  jobs  unless  scholar- 
ship or  finaiKial  aid  programs  were 
available.  Kulick  said  municipalities 
might  find  the  proposal  attractive  be- 
cause it  would  save  tax  dollars. 


"The  Slate  and  the  associaticHi  are 
certainly  interested  and  curious  about 
Chief  LaRocca's  recommendation."  she 
said.  "If  the  feasibility  study  is  favor- 
able. the  next  step  would  be  to  test  it  on 
a limited  basis  and  review  the  out- 
come." 

Ed  Nowidd.  president  of  (he  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Law  Enforcemeia  Train- 
ers (ASLET),  told  LEN  he  was  un- 
aware of  any  similar  programs  in  exis- 
tence in  any  other  states.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  ASLET  is  based,  artd  Minne- 
sota. a pre-service  training  program 
allows  applicants  with  60  college  cred- 
its or  hitter  who  pass  entrance  evalu- 
ations and  background  checks  (o  attend 
police  academies  if  slots  are  avaiMile. 
Those  trainees  pay  their  own  tuition,  he 
said.  Once  they  cocMete  academy  train- 
ing, they  become  eligible  for  certifica- 
tion. "They  become  a more  attractive 
apfrficant  to  a department  if  tiiey  al- 
ready have  their  training  in,"  he  said. 

But  Nowicki  said  a program  like 
that  being  considered  in  New  Jersey 
could  also  have  a *friegative  side"  be- 
cause of  the  financial  burdens  imposed 
on  pec^e  who  want  to  pursue  law 
enforcement  careers.  "You  might  re- 
duce the  pool  of  qualified  applicants." 
he  observed- 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


DELAWARE — Corrections  officials 
have  ordered  Gander  Hill  pnson  in- 
mates (0  live  three  to  a cell  because  the 
jail  — biult  for  350  prisoners  — now 
holds  850. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
E>istiict  of  Columbia  set  ancNber  homi- 
cide record  in  1991.  with  487  murders, 
four  more  than  were  reported  in  1990. 

Qty  Councilwoman  Charlene  Drew 
Jarvis  has  introduced  a bill  that  would 
make  fleeing  from  police  a felony  in 
inadeots  that  result  in  death,  serious 
mjuiy  or  property  damage.  Seven  chases 
by  police  last  year  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  bystanders. 

MARYLAND  — The  slate’s  prison 
population  set  a record  of  18,770  last 
year,  with  about  70  percent  of  the 
inmates  serving  time  on  drug-related 
convictions,  officials  said. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  has  sent  letters 
warning  2.800  gun  dealers  to  obey 
Federal  laws  on  selling  handguns,  after 
8 disclosure  that  State  Police  were 
basing  denials  only  on  teme  set  by 
state  law.  The  definition  of  disqualify- 
ing crinunal  convictions  is  broader 
uiKler  Federal  statutes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Mike  Devito. 
31.  was  arraigned  last  month  on  capital 
oiinta  charges  in  the  dead!  of  BrooldirK 
police  officer  Robert  Rdietic-Pichetie 
was  shot  as  he  aoempeed  to  arrest  DeVito 
on  DDL  charges. 

NEW  YORK  — The  number  of  New 
Yofic  City  children  who  woe  lolled  as 
a result  of  child  abuse  Jumped  from  14 
in  1989  to  33  in  1990,  according  to  an 
outside  review  panel,  and  preliminary 
figures  for  1991  show  between  30  and 
35  such  deaths.  A number  of  the  vic- 
tims were  knou.Ti  to  city  caseworkers 
prior  to  their  deaths. 

The  New  York  Police  Department 
and  two  unions  reached  an  agreement 
last  month  that  will  expedite  transfers 
among  the  three  city  police  agenaes. 
The  Transit  and  Housing  police  unions 
had  filed  suit  against  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  Brown  «4k>  they  accused  of 
stalling  the  transfers. 

l^laho  Serrano.  29.  an  off-duty  New 
York  Oty  policeman,  was  killed  in  a 
robbery  anempt  in  his  mother’s  Bronx 
apartment  building  mi  JaiL  31.  Two 
suspects,  Radame  FeUciano  and  Char- 
lies Martineru  charged  with  second- 
degree  mirder 

The  New  York  Transit  Patrolmen’s 
Benevoletu  Association  reached  a ten- 
tative settlement  last  month  that  will 
equalize  pensimi  benefits  with  those  re- 
ceived by  city  police  officers.  In  ex- 
change, the  union  will  make  a number 
of  monetary  concessions. 

The  New  York  Police  Department 
is  considering  a [dan  to  deploy  as  many 
as  1,800  officers  of  its  Connrainity 
Patrol  CMicer  Program  on  bicycles  so 
they  can  respond  faster  to  crime  scenes . 

Some  drug  smugglers — some  with 


enough  narcotics  to  get  them  sent  to 
pnson  for  life  in  New  York — are  being 
released  with  only  a fine  by  Customs 
agents  at  Kennedy  Airport,  New  Yoric 
Newsday  reported  last  month.  The 
suspects  are  being  released  because 
local  law  enforcement  isn’t  handling 
the  cases,  said  John  Lenihan.  assistant 
area  directed  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Rochester  police  are  wondering 
whether  yet  another  serial  killer  is  prey- 
ing on  local  prostitutes.  In  the  past  year, 
five  prostitutes  have  been  slain  in  (he 
Rochester  area,  all  in  their  mid-  to  late- 
20’s  and  early  30’s.  All  were  found 
nude  or  partially  clothed  and  four  had 
cords  wrapped  around  their  necks.  Last 
year,  Arthur  Shawcro&s  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to 250 years  in  prison  for 
the  slayings  of  10  Rochesier-arca  pros- 
titutes from  1988  to  1990. 

PENNSYXVANIA  James  Clark, 
former  deputy  police  commissioner  in 
Philadelphia,  became  the  Police  Chief 
in  Chester  on  Jan.  6. 

RHODE  ISLAND — An  internal  pmbe 
has  concluded  that  three  white  Provi- 
dence police  officers  did  not  useexces- 
sive  force  when  they  arrested  a black 
teen  in  an  incident  that  was  videotaped. 
The  tape  showed  the  officers  hitting 
RJ.  Hill,  19,  with  nightsticks  andshov- 
ing  him  onto  a car  hood. 

VERMONT  — The  murkier  of  arson 
cases  statewide  rose  by  70  percent  in 
1991,  and  officials  blamed  the  state’s 
sagging  economy  as  one  cause  for  the 
increase.  In  1991,  173  arsons  were 
reported,  compared  to  1 19  reported  in 
1990.  Stale  fire  investigalcts  added  that 
39  arson  arrests  were  made  in  1991 . 

Milton  Police  Chief  James  Lyons 
resigned  on  Christmas  Day  after  seven 
years  as  chief. 


ALABAMA  — Public  Safety  Com- 
missioner Jan  Cook  has  proposed  add- 
ing drug-sniffing  dogs  to  a truck  safety 
enforcement  program,  at  a start-up  cost 
ofSlO.OOO, 

FLORIDA — Three  men  were  charged 
with  murder  and  obstruction  of  jusbee 
in  the  booby-trap  death  of  Flraida 
Highway  Patrol  trooper  James  Fulford, 
who  was  killed  Feb.  1 when  a gift- 
wrapped  microwave  oven  filled  with 
explosives  detonated  as  he  removed  it 
from  the  trunk  of  a rented  car.  Pulford 
died  instantly  in  the  blast,  which  oc- 
curred after  he  stopped  (he  vehicle  for 
speeding  nearTallahassee.  Court  docu- 
ments say  that  two  of  the  men  were  paid 
$200  to  deliver  a package  to  a former 
business  associate. 

Copies  of  a photograph  of  Manatee 
County  Sheriff  Charlie  Wells,  in  which 
he  appears  nude  from  (he  waist  down, 
are  being  circulated  all  over  the  county 
just  as  Wells  embarks  on  a re-election 
campaign.  This  is  Watergate-type 
stuff,”  Wells  said  of  the  photo,  which 
was  taken  by  his  wife  as  a practical  joke 
in  1984.  The  camera  and  film  were 
subsequently  stolen,  he  said,  and  he 
received  an  anonymous  call  from  a 


man  in  August  who  threatened  to  circu- 
late the  photo  unless  Wells  paid 
$100,000,  withdrew  from  the  Novem- 
ber election  and  sealed  a lawsuit  against 
sheriffs  deputies. 

Dexter  W.  Lehtinen,  the  acting  U.S. 
Attorney  for  South  Florida  held 
the  post  for  nearly  four  years  without 
Senate  confirmation,  resigned  Jan.  13 
to  ”pursue  other  endeavors.” 

Vetuan  Florida  Marine  Patrol  offi- 
cer Roy  Rickman  was  convicted  last 
month  of  helping  drug  traffickers 
.smuggle  500  pounds  of  cocaine  into 
Manatee  County. 

A four-county  program  to  back 
down  multiple  DUI  offenders  in  central 
Florida  was  canceled  last  month  when 
computers  primed  out  2 1 ,000  names. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
month  that  career  criminals  cannot  be 
given  stiffer  sentences  just  hwraiw  they 
committed  new  crimes  a short  time 
after  being  released  from  jail. 

GEORGIA — The  new  state  prison  at 
Davisboro  began  accepting  prisonos 
last  month,  six  months  before  its  sched- 
uled opening.  It  opened  one  of  its  five 
192 -bed  units  Jan.  27. 

LOUISIANA  — Governor  Edwin 
Edwards  said  he  will  propose  a beefed- 
up  undercover  police  force  that  will  use 
violence  if  necessary  to  stop  New  Or- 
leans’ spiraling  crime  rate,  which  in- 
cluded a record  346  homicides  in  1991. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Children  as 

young  as  1 1 have  been  arrested  re- 
cently in  cities  across  the  state  for  sell- 
ing drugs,  according  to  police.  The 
average  age  range  is  14-19.  but  chil- 
dren as  young  as  10  have  been  arrested 
in  Charlotte,  and  police  expect  the 
problem  to  get  worse. 

VIRGINIA — Pratt  Mayor  Gary  Fields 
suspended  the  town’s  two-man  police 
fevee  for  three  days  without  pay  last 
month  because  the  police  chief  dis- 
obeyed a staffing  order.  County  depu- 
ties covered  the  town  during  the  sus- 
pensions. 

A state  court  jury  in  Virginia  Beach 
has  ordered  a gun  store  to  pay  $ 1 00,000 
to  the  family  of  a teacher  who  was  shot 
to  death  by  a student.  The  Jan.  16  ver- 
dict was  the  first  in  the  nation  that  held 
a gun  store  liable  for  allowing  a ”straw 
purchase" — one  in  which  a gun  is  sold 
illegally  through  a third  party.  acccHtl- 
ing  to  the  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun 
Violence.  The  family  of  Karen  H.  Far- 
ley asserted  that  a 40-year-old  cousin 
had  bought  the  9mm.  pistol  illegally  for 
16-year-old  hfichc4as  EUioa  ai  the  store. 
Elliott  killed  Farley  and  wourxjed  an- 
other leachCT  in  December  1988. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  logged  922 
homicides  in  1991,43  short  of  its  rec- 
ord set  in  1974.  However,  the  city  did 
set  a record  for  per-capita  murder  rate. 
The  figure  stands  at  33  per  100,000  as 
compared  to  30.4  per  100.000  in  1974. 

INDIANA  — The  Merrillville  Police 
Commission  plans  to  ask  the  FBI  to 


{Hobe  charges  that  Police  Chief  Donald 
Markle  used  racial  slurs  against  blacks. 
Markle,  who  is  on  a paid  leave,  re- 
quested the  probe,  saying  the  report 
about  his  remarks  was  inaccurate. 

KENTUCKY  — Anderson  County 
Coroner  Wilmer  Gash  was  indicted  on 
drug  charges  last  month.  State  police, 
acting  on  a tip,  searched  Gash’s  home 
and  funeral  parlor  on  Jan.  3 and  found 
a glass  vial  containing  possible  cocaine 
residue  and  a razor  blade. 

MICHIGAN  — Police  blame  cocaine 
addicts  for  a near  bipling  in  the  number 
of  bank  robberies  in  Detroit  in  1991. 
The  number  of  banks  robbed  rose  from 
34  to  93  in  1991,  with  the  average  theft 
netting  $2,500. 

OHIO — Youngstown  school  officials 
will  randomly  employ  metal  detectors 
to  reduce  the  number  of  wea[wns 
brought  to  schools.  Twelve  weapons, 
including  handguns,  have  been  seized 
since  September. 

A $200-inillion  Federal  [xison  will 
be  built  near  Lisbon,  it  was  announced 
last  month.  The  four-building  complex 
will  house  3,000  inmates  and  employ 
1,000  people. 

A crackdown  on  the  drug  trade  on 
Cincinnati-area  highways  scheduled  for 
this  month  is  funded  by  a $96,000 
Federal  grant.  “Operation  Intercept”  is 
to  involve  30  local  police  agencies  and 
the  state  Highway  Patrol.  It  will  target 
1-75,  the  major  Detroit-Dayion-Rorida 
drug  corridor. 

A task  force  of  12  detectives  has 
been  formed  in  Geveland  to  probe  the 
slayings  of  four  Arab-American  gro- 
cers since  September. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A 670-pound 
man,  sentenced  to  home  confinement 
after  his  conviction  on  a drug  charge, 
was  freed  on  bond  because  Charles 
Town  authevities  could  not  find  an 
electronic  nKmitoring  device  big  enou^ 
for  him  to  wear  around  his  ankle. 

State  authtmties  have  ruled  that  a 
writer  who  was  investigating  reports  of 
a Government  conspiracy  committed 
suicide.  Josej^  D.  Casolaro  was  found 
dead  in  a Martinsburg  hotel  room  with 
his  wrists  slashed.  An  initial  probe  ruled 
that  Casolaro’s  death  was  the  result  of 
suicide,  but  a second  probe  was 
launched  after  relatives  and  colleagues 
expressed  doubt  about  the  findings. 
Casolaro  had  been  working  on  a book 
about  charges  that  (he  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  stolen  a computer  program 
developed  by  the  bankrupt  Inslaw  Inc. 

WISCONSIN  — A poU  by  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal  repOTts  that  92  percent 
of  residents  surveyed  say  crime  wors- 
ened in  the  city  last  year  and  68  percent 
did  not  believe  crime  would  decrease  in 
1992.  Ncaily  50  percent  said  that  race 
relations  had  worsened. 


IOWA  — Arnold  Hood,  33.  was 
charged  with  three  counts  of  solicita- 
tion to  commit  a felony  for  persuading 
three  teeiB,  ages  14  to  16,  to  bum  crosses 


in  Dubuque  on  Dec.  7.  The  cross-bum- 
ings  were  among  10  reported  in  1991 
after  the  predominantly  white  city 
launched  an  efibn  to  attract  minority 
families  to  the  area. 

Des  Moines  police  were  placed  on 
alert  last  month  because  callers  to  an 
inner-city  radio  station  threatened  re- 
taliation for  the  beating  of  Larry  Mil- 
ton,  a black  man,  by  three  white  police 
officers  Dec.  28. 

KANSAS — The  Legislature’s  judici- 
ary committees  began  hearings  last 
month  on  proposals  to  increase  sen- 
tences for  violent,  sex  or  drug-related 
crimes  and  decrease  pmalties  for  crimes 
such  as  burglaries  and  bad  checks. 

Security  store  managers  in  Wichita 
say  increases  in  burglary  reports  have 
increased  demand  for  alarm  systems.  A 
nationwide  study  in  1990  shows  that  10 
percent  of  all  homes  have  (he  alarms, 
up  from  5 percent  in  1980. 

MISSOURI  — Gov.  John  Ashcroft 
said  last  month  that  laws  banning  weap- 
ons in  schools  should  be  extended  to 
school  grounds  and  buses.  He  cited  a 
survey  that  showed  21  potent  of  25,000 
eighth-graders  in  1,000  schools  sur- 
veyed nationwide  had  seen  weapons  at 
school  in  1990.  St.  Louis  city  officials, 
citing  a 47.3  percent  increase  in  the 
city's  homicide  rate  last  year,  announced 
a pilot  project  in  which  police  will  walk 
beats  near  schods  to  fr^t  videra  crinw. 

MONTANA  — Billings  Police  Chief 
Oran  Peck  said  on  Jan.  16  he  would 
resign  in  April  in  what  The  Billings 
Gazene  said  is  a dispute  with  City 
Administrator  Alan  Tandy  over  the 
choice  of  an  assistant  chief.  Tandy 
named  Lieut.  Dave  Ward  as  assistant 
chief  bypassing  Peck’s  choice,  Capi. 
John  Hall. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
month  that  anonymous  tips  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  be  checked 
out  before  they  can  be  used  to  obtain 
search  warrants.  Evidence  in  a Mis- 
soula County  drug  search  resulting  from 
a Crime  Stoppers  tip  was  thrown  out  as 
a result  of  the  ruling. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  state’s  first 
community-based  corrections  facility 
began  receiving  inmates  Jan.  13.  The 
privately  owned  Community  Alterna- 
tive of  Black  Hills,  located  in  Rapid 
Qty.  will  house  up  to  50  low-nsk  ainn- 
nals  such  as  drunken  drivers. 


COLORADO  — Denver  police  say  a 
Federal  judge's  ruling  giving  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  (he  right  to  demonstrate 
helped  set  (he  stage  for  a melee  be- 
tween white  supremacists  and  thou- 
sands of  anti-Klan  demonstratora  on 
Martin  Luther  King  Day.  As  the  Klan 
supporters  ended  their  rally,  protesters 
pelted  them  with  rocks  and  snowballs 
before  turning  on  police. 

OKLAHOMA  — Highway  Patrol 
officers  found  $1.18  million  in  cash  in 
a van  they  stopped  for  speeding  last 
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axxith.  Two  peofrie  inside  the  van  were 
held  on  a oonqriaiiit  of  receiving  money 
for  diug  tiansactions. 

TEXAS  — DaUas  PoUce  C3uef  Wil- 
liam Rathbum  said  be  would  seek  out- 
side assistance  from  police  eapem  to 
correct  possible  flaws  in  the  Police 
Dqwtinent's  drug  raid  tactics,  after 
the  second  officer  in  just  over  a month 
was  killed  by  police  gunfire  on  Jan.  22. 
A 1 2-gauge  shotgun  blast  hit  three-year 
veteran  Harold  Hammons  in  the  neck 
during  a raid  at  an  apartment.  £>et. 
Lawreoce  Bromley  was  fatally  shot  by 
fellow  officers  while  attempting  an 
undercover  drug  buy  on  Dec.  1 1 . 

Presidio  County  Sheriff  Richard 
Thompson  was  indicted  Jan.  9 on  Fed- 
eral drug  charges  and  has  been  sus- 
pended without  pay  pending  a dial. 

Dru^  gurs  and  alcohcrf  ate  to  blame 
for  many  of  the  50 1 homicides  rqxvted 
in  E>allas  last  year,  police  said.  PoUce 
solved  66  percent  of  last  year's  cases. 

UTAH  — Salt  Lake  City  officials  are 
looking  for  23  former  county  jail  in- 
mates who  are  entitled  to  cash  awards 
from  a civil  rights  judgment  Fourteen 
inmates  have  been  located  and  given  up 
to  $700  each  because  they  were  forced 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  share  a siitgle 
tc^et  during  a lO-month  period  in  1989. 

Washington  County’s  enhanced  91 1 
dispatch  system  went  on  line  late  in 
December,  funded  partially  by  a 50- 
ceni  surcharge  on  phone  bills  and  a 25- 
cent-per-montb  fee  to  county  residents. 


ALASKA  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  threatened  to  file 
suit  if  State  Police  troopers  don’t  dis- 
continie  a sobriety  checkpoint  program. 
The  ACLU  says  the  roadblocks  violate 
privacy  rights  and  may  lead  to  illegal 
searches  and  seizures. 

CALIFORNIA  — A man  who  led 
authorities  on  a 300-mile  chase  before 
he  ran  out  of  gas  was  shot  to  death  by 
California  Highway  Patrol  officers  as 
he  leveled  a sawed-off  shotgun  at  them 
on  Jan.  3.  The  driver,  tentatively  iden- 
tified as  Darren  Michael  Strol,  22,  al- 
legedly killed  a man  be  had  lured  to  a 
roadside  by  displaying  a help  sign  in  his 
disabled  car  rtear  Los  Banos,  about  100 
miles  southeast  of  San  Frartcisco.  The 
assailant  stole  the  victim's  car  and  led 
poUce  on  a chase  that  ended  in  West- 
minster, just  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sutler  County  Sheriff  Art  Brand- 
wood  said  his  getting  59  percent  of  the 
voteinaJan.  Mrecall election isavote 
of  confidence  in  his  poUcy  that  limits 
concealed  weapons  permits.  Brand- 
wood  made  the  permits  harder  to  get 
because  the  county  of 65,000  has  1,350 
existing  gun  permits  — the  hipest  per 
capita  rate  in  the  state. 

A Los  Angeles  poUce  officer  was 
charged  with  raping  four  women  while 
on  petrol  and  shooting  a fifth  woman  in 
the  leg  when  she  fled  fixnn  him  during 
an  off-duty  erwoumer.  Eight-year  po- 


Uce veteran  Gamier  Beasley  was  ar- 
rested Jan.  14  in  connection  with  the 
incidents,  which  occurred  from  May  to 
September  1991.  Prosecutors  beUeve 
there  are  more  victims  and  urged  them 
to  come  forward. 

A Riverside  County  employee  pa- 
roled after  serving  nearly  10  years  in 
prison  for  killing  his  infant  daughter 
was  charged  Jan.  14  with  (he  murders 
of  two  women,  in  what  poUce  say  is  the 
first  major  break  in  the  serial  slayings 
of  19  prostitutes  since  1986.  William  L. 
Suff,  41,  was  arrested  during  a routine 
traffic  stop. 

A San  Fernando  ordinance  that  bars 
active  members  of  street  gangs  with 
recent  histories  of  violence  from  enter- 
ing a local  park  has  allowed  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  reclaim  the  fociUty, 
officials  say. 

HAWAII  — Legislators  are  consider- 
ing a law  requiring  chat  ignition  inter- 
lock devices  be  placed  on  the  cars  of 
convicted  drunken  drivers.  The  device 
would  prevent  the  car  from  starting  if  it 
detects  alcohol  on  a driver's  breath. 

A raid  on  a volcanic  cave  equipped 
with  U^ts,  intercoms  and  irrigation 
systems  uncovoed  a subterranean 
marijuana  garden  with  an  estimated  $1 
miUion  in  plants  and  $10,000  in  cash, 
drug  agents  said  last  month. 

The  Honolulu  City  Council  wants 
PoUce  Chief  Michael  Nakamura  to 
account  fer  jail  procedures  foUowing 
the  in-custody  deaths  of  four  people  in 
the  last  eight  months.  PoUce  are  consid- 
ering pulling  officers  off  street  patrols 
to  supervise  irunates,  after  two  jail  sui- 
cides occurred  in  one  week  in  January. 

NEVADA  — Bank  robbers  struck 
Las  Vegas  banks  an  average  of  twice  a 
week  in  1991,  the  FBI  reported.  Ban- 
dits held  up  101  banks  in  Claric  County 
in  1991,  compared  to  56  in  1990. 

James  WeUer,  the  FBI's  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Las  Vegas  field 
office,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  state 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
PubUc  Safety,  replacing  James  TegUa, 
who  quit  last  month  amid  a flap  over  a 
letter  to  businesses  st^citing  door-prize 
gifts  for  a department  Christmas  party . 

Qark  County  authorities  have  ruled 
that  victims  of  spousal  abuse  can  no 
longer  drop  charges  because  of  recon- 
ciliation or  intimidation.  PoUce  rqxxted 
30,000  calls  involving  domestic  dis- 
putes last  year. 

OREGON  — Multnontah  County 
authorities  say  more  people  are  buying 
handguns  but  fewer  of  them  are  seek- 
ing permils  to  cany  them.  The  number 
ofresidents  buying  harKtguns  rose  from 
769  in  1990(0  1,1 19  last  year. 

WASHINGTON — The  state  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  State  Parol’s  right 
to  require  job  appUcants  to  submit  to 
Ue-detectex*  tests. 

Russ  Martin,  the  police  chief  of  the 
Western  Washutgton  University  in 
Bellingham,  resigned  last  month  after 
informing  officials  of  his  Dec.  30  arrest 
for  shopUfting  a pack  of  cigarettes. 
Martin  called  the  iitcident  a “stupid 
mistake"  and  charges  against  him  are 
expeaed  to  be  dropped. 


A series  of  hearings  on  poUce- 
comnmruty  relations  in  several  U.S. 
cities,  organized  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP),  has  revealed 
“consistent  themes  and  problems"  that 
an  NAACP  official  said  will  be  high- 
lighted in  a report  due  out  within  the 
year. 

Jack  W.  Gravely,  the  NAACP  offi- 
cial who  coordinated  and  chaired  the 
hearings,  declined  to  elaborate  on  is- 
sues or  complaints  most  often  voiced 
by  those  testifying  at  the  hearings.  But 
he  indicated  the  data  gleaned  from  the 
hearings  will  be  compiled  in  a report 
that  will  highUght  the  concerns  and 
offer  solutions  airwrf  at  improving 
poUce-community  relations,  particu- 
larly in  minoricy  communities. 

“The  feedback  we’ve  been  getting 
has  been  diverse,  interesting,  some  of  it 
repugnant,  some  of  it  good. . . . But  there 
are  some  consistent  themes  that  we 
have  seen  building  throughout  these 
hearings.  You  can  hear  the  same  thing 
in  Houston  that  you  hear  in  L.A.  You 
can  bear  the  same  thing  in  Norfolk  that 
you  hear  in  Indianapolis.  There  seem  to 
be  some  consistent  themes  and  consis- 
tent problems,"  said  Gravely. 

The  first  NAACP  hearing  was  held 


A suburban  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment has  made  alterations  to  its  traffic 
radar  devices  after  city  officials  raised 
concerns  about  tepOTts  that  long-term 
exposure  to  microwave  radiation  from 
the  units  could  lead  to  cancer. 

Palos  Hills,  ni..  Police  Chief  Sam 
Nelson  on  Jan.  10  ordoed  that  the  an- 
tennas of  all  of  the  department's  seven 
radar  units,  manufactured  by  Kustom 
Signals  Inc.,  be  remounted  atop  police 
cruisers  in  the  vehicles'  light-bar  as- 
semblies. The  25-officer  department 
has  one  radar  gun  — a device  at  the 
focus  of  the  health  hazard  rqxirts  — 
that  has  not  been  used  “in  months  and 
months,"  Nelson  told  LEN. 

Industry  officials  have  steadfastly 
maintairted  that  the  devices  are  safe. 

The  Chiefs  action  is  similar  to  that 
taken  by  scores  of  other  law  enforoe- 
ment  agencies  nationwide  who  have 
decided  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  in 
(he  wals  of  reports  about  possible  health 
risks  associated  with  the  long-term  use 
of  traffic  Tttlar.  In  an  interview  with 
LEN,  Nelson  predicted  that  mher  agen- 
cies in  the  Chicago  area  would  soon 
take  similar  steps. 

Nelson’s  order  was  prompted  by  a 
letter  he  received  in  December  from 
Paul  Dakuias,  president  of  the  Palos 
Hills  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Lodge 
#58.  in  which  Dakuras  incorrectly  as- 
serted that  “it  is  a proven  fact  that  radar 
used  in  police  vehicles  does  in  ^ 
cause  cancer."  Nelson  conferred  with 
city  officials  about  the  letter,  and  Mayor 
Gerald  Bennett  subsequently  instructed 
him  to  investigate  the  issue. 

In  an  effoit  to  substantiate  Dakuras 's 
claims,  Nelson  spoke  with  Gary 
Poynter,  the  Ohio  State  trooper  whose 
two  years  of  research  into  the  issue 
resulted  in  a two-part  series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  Law  Enforcement 
News  in  November  1990,  as  well  as 
with  a host  of  police  officials,  medical 
associations  and  Federal  agencies.  City 


in  Norfolk,  Va.,  last  October.  Since 
then,  hearings  have  beoi  convened  in 
Houston,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami  and  Sl  Louis,  with  the  last  sched- 
uled for  Boston  this  month.  Gravely 
told  LEN. 

NAACP  director  Benjamin  Hooks 
proposed  the  hearings  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  March  1991  beating  of  black 
motorist  Rodney  King  by  white  Los 
Angeles  police  officers.  The  hearings 
were  approved  at  the  organization's 
nanooa]  oonvention  in  Houston  last  July . 

“They  came  about  as  a result  of  this 
office  and  local  NAACPs  and  other 
acts  and  actions  across  the  country  re- 
lated to  police-community  relations, 
particularly  within  the  Afri9an-Ameri- 
can  community  — the  confrontations, 
reports,  newspaper  articles,  complaints 
from  our  branches,  and  observations 
that  we  have  made  from  here.  Some  of 
us  felt  that  it  would  be  timely  to  put 
together  a task  force  and  look  at  this 
issue  in  six  or  seven  cities  around  the 
country,  and  that’s  what  we've  been 
doing,"  said  Gravely. 

Gravely  said  each  of  the  cities  se- 
lected as  hearing  sites  have  strong 
NAACP  chapters  and  were  chosen 
because  of  their  ethnic,  racial  and  eco- 
nomic diversity,  and  the  access  to  pro- 


officials urged  Nelson  to  neces- 
sary precauOoos  in  view  of  the  dearth 
of  conclusive  information  supporting 
eitho'  side  of  the  issue. 

“As  you  m&y  be  well  able  to  telL, 
from  both  sides  of  the  issue,  thm  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  existing  proving 
that  the  operation  of  police  radar  causes 
cancer,"  Nelson  wrote  in  a memo  to  his 
officers  last  month.  “There  is  also,  no 
conclusive  evidence  existing  that  the 
operation  of  police  radar  does  not  cause 
cancer.  Therefore,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
myself.  Mayor  Bennett,  and  the  entire 
Qty  Council  present  at  the  [Jan.  8 City 
Council)  meeting  to  take  the  necessary 
precautioas  involving  the  'unknowns’ 
in  this  issue,  by  remounting  our  exist- 


Thc  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  chapter  of 
Crime  Stoppers  Inc.  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  cellular  telephone  users  and  local 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  put  adent  in  the 
city’s  steadily  rising  number  of  car 
thefts. 

The  “Hot  Car/Quck  50"  program, 
begun  on  Jan.  I.  offers  $50  to  tipsters 
whose  information  results  in  the  recov- 
ery of  a stolen  vehicle.  Callers  who  are 
Cellular  One  subscribers  can  phone  in 
their  tips  to  Crime  Stoppers  by  touch- 
ing “star  50"  on  their  cellular  phones, 
giving  them  a direct  link  to  the  Crime 
Stoppers  office.  Cellular  One  has  agreed 
not  to  charge  subscribers  for  those  calls. 

In  addition,  twelve  radio  and  three 
TV  stations  in  the  area  broadcast  a 
different  stolen  car  report  each  day. 
alerting  listeners  and  viewers  who  can 
also  cash  in  on  the  offer  if  their  tips  lead 
to  a recovery. 

Four  rewards  were  paid  to  Cellular 
One  tipsters  during  the  program’s  first 
month,  said  Det.  Steve  Engelman  of  the 


fessional  and  academic  resources  they 
offered.  NAACP  officials  also  exam- 
ined the  history  of  police- mitKirity  rela- 
tions in  those  cities,  and  found  that 
nearly  all  of  the  cities  have  witnessed 
heated  confrontations  between  police 
and  minority  residents  over  a variety  of 
issues,  including  brutality,  in  recent 
yean. 

In  cities  where  the  hearings  have 
been  held,  the  NAACP  has  sought  out 
the  opinions  of  police  and  city  officials, 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement 
eiq«ts,  civil  libemes  advocates,  as  well 
as  community  leaders  and  residents  to 
gauge  the  state  of  polioe-comirainity 
relations.  All  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  testify  during  the  two-day  hearings, 
said  Gravely,  who  added  that  police 
and  city  officials  have  been  very  coop- 
erative and  (hat  the  sessions  have  bem 
well  attended  by  the  public. 

The  Harvard  University  Law 
School's  Qiininal  Justice  Institute  will 
assist  the  NAACP  in  compiling  the  data 
and  (xitting  together  the  rqiort  based  on 
information  from  the  hearings.  Gravely 
said.  The  institute,  and  another  yet  to  be 
announced,  “will  help  us  review  (the 
data)  in  a scholarly  and  analytic"  man- 
ner and  help  the  organization  formulate 
recommendations,  he  added. 


ing  antennas  of  our  radar  uni  ts  to  the  top 
of  the  vehicles,  within  the  emergency 
Ught-bar  assemblies." 

Nelson  said  in  a LEN  interview  that 
he  took  a personal  interest  in  the  issue 
because  he  spent  10  years  operating 
radar  when  he  was  a patrolman.  “I  can 
relate  to  the  street  officers'  situation 
and  their  concerns,"  he  said. 

Nelson  told  LEN  he  had  been 
“lambasted"  with  phone  from  the 
media  and  other  police  ageiKries  about 
the  issue,  and  predicted  (hat  other  local 
agencies  would  take  sunilar  action. 
"You're  probably  going  to  see  a very 
large  number  of  agencies  in  the  Chi- 
cago area,  and  perhaps  m OliiKiis  and 
the  Midwest,  go  through  this."  he  said 


Greater  Fort  Wayne  Crime  Sti^jpers 
Eighteen  vehicles  lave  been  recovered 
as  a result  of  the  daily  theft  reports,  he 
added. 

Engelman  said  that  the  city's  car- 
theft  rate  has  increased  markedly  since 
January  1991,  and  culminated  with  a 
recoid  206  thefts  in  November.  In  1991, 
1,826  vehicles  were  stolen  in  (he  Fort 
Wayne  area,  compared  to  1 ,300  in  1990. 
The  1991  losses  are  estunated  at  $9 
million,  Engelman  added 

Last  month,  154  vehicles  were  re- 
ported stolen,  a slight  decline  from  the 
169  thefts  reponed  to  police  in  January 
1991.  Engelman  added  (hat  146  ve- 
hicles were  recovered  last  month,  but 
he  could  not  say  how  many  of  (he 
recoveries  involved  tips  supplied  by 
callers  to  Crime  Su^ipers. 

Engelman  said  “Hot  Cac^Quick  50" 
was  modeled  on  a similar  program 
called  “Crime  Stoppers  100"  that  has 
been  c^ierated  by  Baton  Rouge  Crime 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Caution  prevails  as  another 
department  alters  radar  units 


Police  seek  public's  help 
to  drive  down  car  thefts 
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Va.  sheriff 
is  a suicide 

A Virginia  sherifT  who  was  th«  (ar- 
gel  of  a Federal  investigation  into  al- 
leged fraud  and  embezzlement  shot 
hintsel  f to  death  in  his  office  on  Jan.  22 . 

Marshall  Honaker.  55.  who  for  the 
past  1 8 years  was  city  sheriff  in  Bristol. 
Va..  commiaed  suicide  Just  over  a week 
afrer  resigning  as  president  of  the 
20.000-tnember  National  Sheriffs' 
Association  (NSA).  Honaker  had  turned 
over  day-to-day  operations  to  a deputy 
on  Jan.  10.  the  same  day  he  ended  his 
six-month-old  term  as  NSA  president. 
Although  not  formally  charged  with 
wrongdoing.  Honaker  had  talon  a leave 
of  absence  and  had  refused  to  comment 
on  the  investigation. 

The  55-year-old  sheriff  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  office  until  the  morning  of 
Jan,  22.  when  he  shot  himself  in  the 
dtest  with  a 12-gauge  shotgun.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  ^ the  ftisto!  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  nearby  Bristol  Tena 
“We’re  in  a state  of  shock."  said 
Bristol  City  Manager  Paul  Spangler. 
“It’s  a tragedy." 

Honaker,  a 35-year  law  enforce- 
meni  veteran,  was  replaced  by  How- 
ard E.  Barnes,  an  administrator  who 
has  been  with  the  agency  since  1984.  a 
sberifT s spokesman  told  LEN. 

Honaker  had  been  at  the  center  of  a 
probe  by  the  FBI  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  that  was  announced  on  Jan. 
10.  His  $275,000  home,  three  cars  and 
Dunxrous  bank  accourus  had  been 
seized  by  agents  as  they  investigated 
charges  that  Hcnaker  diverted  public 
monies  for  his  posonal  use.  Agents 
also  repeatedly  fourtd  $63,881  in  cash 
in  Honaker's  desk  drawer. 

Auiborities  say  the  amount  of  cash 
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allegedly  diverted  by  Honaker  has  been 
estimated  at  between  $377,7(X)  and 
$500,000. 

James  Bowie,  the  sheriff’s  attor- 
ney. said  that  Honaker  was  seeking  a 
plea-bargain  deal  with  Government 
prosecutors  over  claims  he  had  diverted 
jail  {xoceeds  for  his  personal  use.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Office  for  the  Western  District  of  Vir- 
ginia told  LEN  that  no  information  was 
being  released  about  the  status  of  the 
case  in  the  aftemiath  of  Honaker’s  death. 
U.S.  Attorney  E Montgomery  TUcker 
had  told  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
that  a Federal  grand  jury  was  in  its 
second  day  of  deliberations  on  whether 
to  indict  Honaker  when  he  committed 
suicide. 

Investigators  say  that  Honaker  di- 
verted Federal  money  — paid  for  the 
use  of  Bnstol  ‘s  state-of-the-art  jail  — 
to  his  office  without  going  through 
county  and  state  auditors.  The  jail’s 
extra  space  was  routinely  offered  to 
jurisdictions  plagued  by  overcrowding 
problems,  including  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service.  It  re- 
portedly made  a (xofit  and  did  not  cost 
the  city  anything  to  maintain  because 
inmates  grew  much  of  their  own  food. 

Suspicions  about  the  source  of 
Honaker’s  wealth  arose  when  he  pur- 
chased a huge  moutaintop  mansion  in 
Bristol  even  though  his  annual  income 
was  reportedly  between  $55,0(X)  and 
$60,000. 

C^ourt  papers  prepared  for  a Federal 
grand  jury  in  Roanoke  revealed  that 
IRS  Special  Agent  Jack  Bumgardner 
had  been  able  to  trace  mortgage  and 
loan  payments  and  other  cash  outlays 
by  Honaker  and  his  wife  Brenda  to 
checks  made  out  to  the  firistol  jail.  In  an 
affidavit,  Bumgardner  said  he  believed 
there  was  probable  cause  to  charge 
Honaker  with  tax  evasion,  money  laun- 
dering, Federal  fxogram  fraud  and  mail 
fraud. 

The  affidavit  states  that  a fcvmer 
Sheriff's  D^iartmetu  enq>loyee  told 


Bristol  police  that  the  agency  main- 
tained two  sets  of  books.  The  affidavit 
added  (hat  between  July  1986  and 
October  1990.  the  Sheriff's  Department 
received  $512,820  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serv- 
ice, and  paid  nearly  $ 136.000  to  the  city 
of  Bristol.  The  remaining  money  — 
nearly  $378, (XX)  or  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  received — was  placed 
in  Honaker's  personal  checking  axount 
at  a local  bank,  Bumgardner  said. 
Honaker  used  the  nxjney  to  buy  $10,000 
certificates  of  deposit  for  each  of  his 
children,  a pickup  truck  and  car  and  pay 
for  half  of  his  home’s  cost,  the  agent 
added. 

According  to  Bumgardner.  the  Br- 
istol Sheriff's  Department  received  $55 
per  prisoner  per  day.  but  the  cost  to  the 
agency  to  house  a prisoner  was  about 
$6  per  prisoner  per  day. 

A statement  issued  by  the  sheriffs’ 
association  on  Ian.  22  noted  that  Ho- 
naker was  an  NSA  merrte’  for  20  years, 

1 1 spent  as  a member  of  the  associa- 
tion's board  of  directors.  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  Sheriff  Frank  Policaro 
Jr.  was  named  acting  NSA  president 

Obscene, 
not  heard 

A New  York  police  chief  who 
warned  local  music  stores  that  they 
ctHild  fece  criminal  charges  for  selling 
recordings  with  sexually  explicit  lyrics 
did  an  about-face  last  month,  telling 
music-store  ownas  to  “disregard”  the 
earlier  warning. 

Guilderland  Police  Chief  James  R. 
Muriey  issued  the  retraction  about  10 
days  affer  he  had  sent  a letter  to  nuisic 
store  owners  in  the  Albany  suburb, 
warning  them  against  selling  to  minors 
any  recordings  with  labels  indicating 
“explicit  lyrics.”  Muriey  did  not  spe- 
cifically threaten  arrest,  according  to 


The  New  York  Times,  but  implied  that 
such  sales  could  result  in  prosecutions 
for  obscenity. 

But  in  a letter  sent  to  the  music 
stores  on  Jan.  16,  Muriey  asked  the 
stores  to  “disregard"  the  previous  let- 
ter. and  wrote:  The  Guilderland  Police 
Department  will  not  consider  it  illegal 
to  sell  cassette  recordings  marked 
‘Parental  Adivisory:  Explicit  Lyrics’ 
solely  on  the  basis  of  this  advisory 
warning.” 

“We  are  very,  very  pleased,”  said 
Paul  A.  Cardinal,  the  general  counsel 
for  Albany-based  Trans  World  Music 
Inc.  The  company  owns  two  of  the 
three  music  stores  in  Guilderland. 

The  Chiefs  initial  letter  was 
pronqxed  by  (he  complaints  of  a woman 
whose  daughter  had  bought  a cassette 
tape  by  the  rap  group  N.W.A.  at  a 
Record  Town  store  owned  by  Trans 
World  Music.  The  tape  contains  ex- 
plicit accounts  of  violent  sex  acts  and 
carries  (he  warning  label  adopted  by 
record  companies  in  the  late  1980's 
under  pressure  from  lawmakers  and 
parents'  groups. 

Muriey  said  his  first  lener  had  con- 
tained inexact  wording  and  that  his 
actions  had  been  misconstrued.  "My 
real  concern  was  that  we  addressed  the 
complaint  of  a concerned  parent,"  he 
said.  “Our  intention  was  never  to  vio- 
late anyone's  civil  rights." 

“Maybe  they  should  get  rid  of  the 
word  ‘obscene,’"  Muriey  added. 
“What’s  obscene?  I don’t  know.  Ap- 
parently no  one  knows.  If  the  law  doesn’t 
apply  to  anything,  then  why  have  it 
here?"  Muriey  himself  has  not  arrested 
anyorre  on  obscenity  charges  in  13  years. 

In  a meeting  attended  by  Muriey 
and  Town  Attorney  Paul  Laudalo, 
Richard  Walsh,  the  attorney  hired  to 
refTOsent  all  three  music  stores,  argued 
that  the  Chiefs  warning  anxiunted  to 
prior  restraint  since  only  courts  can 
determine  what  is  obscene. 

Nevertheless,  Murley's  letter  has 
made  some  music  store  managas  aitx- 


ious.  One  manager  told  the  Times  that 
the  three  stores  had  compiled  a list  of 
about  20  recordings  that  they  agreed 
not  to  sell  to  minOTs.  That  List,  the  con- 
tents of  which  the  mangers  declined  to 
divulge,  remains  in  effea  despite  the 
Chiefs  reversal 

Home  to 
Tampa 

Eduardo  Gonzalez,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  Metro-Dade,  Fla . , Police 
Department  since  1986,  will  become 
the  new  Tampa,  Fla.,  police  chief  on 
March  1,  capping  a nationwide  search 
that  officials  lermed  the  most  "exhaus- 
tive” ever  conducted  by  the  city. 

Gonzalez,  a 51-year-old  Tampa 
native,  beat  out  four  other  finalists  for 
the  $86.000-a-year  job  and  will  succeed 
A.C.  McLane,  who  retired  in  July  and 
has  since  moved  on  to  become  police 
chief  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Gonzalez  began 
his  law  enforcement  career  in  Dade 
County  as  a patrolman  in  1965.  He  will 
be  succeeded  at  Metro-Dade  by  G.T. 
Arnold,  currently  the  agency’s  assis- 
tant directo'. 

Tampa  Mayor  Sandy  Freedman 
said  the  selectionofGonzalez  was  “one 
of  the  most  difficult  decisions  I've  ever 
had  to  make  in  my  1 7 years  in  public 
office." 

“All  five  finalists  are  eminently 
qualified.  But  there  were  some  intan- 
gibles that  led  me  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gonzalez  was  the  best  one  for  the  job  at 
this  time,”  she  said  in  a statement.  The 
City  Council  unanimously  approved 
Gonzalez  on  Jan.  30,  making  him  the 
second  Latino  to  head  the  848-officer 
deparanent. 

In  aninterview  with  LEN,  Gonzalez 
said  he  will  attempt  to  “more  fully 
inclement"  comnuinity-oriented  polic- 
ing in  the  Gulf  (Toast  city  and  improve 
internal  communications  within  the 
department.  They've  done  a good  job 
of  getting  [communnity  policing] 
started,”  he  noted. 

Gonzalez  said  he  would  encourage 
more  intoaction  between  officers  and 
higher-ranking  officials  in  an  effort  to 
utilize  “the  wealth  of  talent  that  some- 
times doesn't  get  tapped....  We  have  a 
tendency  to  try  to  keep  the  decision- 
making process  in  the  upper  ranks.  My 
feelings  are  that  I'd  like  to  get  as  low  as 
I can  in  the  organization  to  get  as  much 
input  as  possible." 

Noting  that  the  agency  was  recently 
reaccrediied  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  Gonzalez  said  he  feels  he 
will  be  leading  an  agency  that  is  on  a 
solid  professional  footing.  “Getting  the 
officers  in  the  department  to  get  more 
involved  with  the  community  and  get- 
ting staff  more  involved  with  the  offi- 
cers is  really  what  I happen  to  think  is 
the  major  need  right  now,"  he  said.  “I 
know  adminstratively  they’re  a sound 
department." 

At  Metro-Dade,  Gonzalez  helped  to 
develop  a cross<uIturaI  training  pro- 
gram, and  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
the  agency's  Team  Policing  Units  and 
its  affirmative  action  program.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  formulating  pro- 
grams to  fight  crime  against  senior  citi- 
zens and  those  aimed  at  offering  youths 
alternatives  to  crime. 

Gonzalez,  who  has  a B.S.  degree  in 
criminal  justice  from  Florida  Interna- 
tional University,  is  (he  immediate  pest 
president  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Police  (Tommand  Officers  Association. 


Major  recognition 

Chief  D.  Swan  (L)  of  the  lUinoSs  State  University  police,  is  recognized  for  doing  his  pan  to  promote  post-cold 

^ relation  ^een  the  United  Stales  and  Russia.  Here,  M^Jor  Vladimij  Sergevnin,  chief  of  the  social  science 
mvWoD  of  tbe  Sp^  Secondary  School  for  Offleer  Traintag  (formeriy  the  Soviet  Academy  of  PoUce)  awards  Swan 
the  Diploma  with  Excellent  Distinction  and  the  Medal  of  Excelience  in  Service  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs.  The 
awards  were  <»^erred  for  Swan's  assistance  in  developing  training  programs  and  lecturing  at  the  school  last  July. 
Swan,  along  with  Professors  Michael  Charles  and  Frank  Mom  of  the  ISU  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 
also  received  the  Diploma  of  Honor  by  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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File 


A roundup  0/ criminal  Justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 


Drug  war  update 

President  Bush  unveiled  his  1993  drug-control  strategy  Jan.  27,  \^ch  calls 
for  a 6.5-percent  increase  in  spending,  to  a total  of  $12.7  billion.  The  plan 
continues  the  past  practice  of  devoting  the  bulk  of  outlays  to  enforcement 
rather  than  treatment  arxl  education.  It  includes  one  major  new  initiative,  a 
$500-million  expansion  of  the  program  known  as  “Weed  and  Seed,”  which 
began  as  a pilot  jroject  last  year  in  Philadelphia,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  Trenton,  NJ.  Once  neighborhoods  are  “weeded"  of  drug  dealers, 
they  are  “seeded"  with  increased  social  welfare  programs  such  as  job 
training.  Head  Start  and  after-school  tutoring.  In  announcing  the  anti-drug 
strategy,  which  proposes  funds  for  hiring  more  DEA  and  FBI  agents.  Border 
Patrol  offiem  and  Federal  prosecutors,  the  President  said,  “We  haven't  won 
this  war  yet,  but  I am  determined  that  we  will," 

Taking  the  “high”  out  of  high  school 

The  Government's  17th  annual  survey  of  high  school  seniors  has  found 
“significant  decreases”  in  drug  use  from  1990  to  1991.  with  the  rate  ofillicit 
drug  use  within  the  past  year  down  from  33  percent  to  29  percent,  or  apfHoxi- 
mately  half  the  1 980  rale.  The  survey,  conduaed  for  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  by  the  Univosity  of  Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
recorded  continuing  declines  in  annual  use  of  alcohol,  marijuana  and  cocaine 
by  high  school  seniOTs,  but  found  no  change  in  current  use  of  hallucinogens 
and  little  change  in  the  proportion  of  seniors  who  smoke  cigarettes. 

Court  plays  to  packed  houses 

The  Supreme  Court  issued  a ruling  Jan.  15  that  is  expected  to  ease  strict, 
court-imposed  limits  on  stale  prison  populations.  The  ruling,  in  a case 
involving  an  effort  to  double-bunk  prisoners  in  Suffolk  County,  Mass., 
relaxes  the  standard  for  rTKdifying  consent  decrees  for  prisonconditions.  The 
Court  issued  its  decision  just  one  day  after  Attorney  General  William  Barr 
announced  that  the  Federal  Government  is  all  but  shelving  a 20-year  effort 
to  compel  slates  to  alleviate  prison  overcrowding.  In  a speech  before  the 
California  District  Attorneys  Association,  Barr  promised  to  provide  help  to 
states  seeking  to  modify  court  orders  on  prison  populations. 

Pulling  *em  over  to  the  side 

A new  FedCTal  highway  program  is  offering  states  millions  of  dollars  in 
grams  if  they  adopt  tougher  drunken-driving  laws.  The  $20-million  program 
is  part  of  a major  highway  bill  signed  into  law  recently  by  President  Bush.  To 
qualify  for  grants,  states  must  take  anti-DUI  steps  that  include:  lowering  the 
blood-alcohol  standard  for  drunken  driving  to  .08  percent;  seizing  the 
licenses  of  motorists  convicted  of  drunken  driving  within  30  days  of 
conviction;  setting  up  checkpoint  systems  to  help  police  catch  drunken 
drivers;  starting  a program  to  improve  enforcement  of  the  minimum  drinking 
age  of  21;  and  making  anti-DUI  pograms  self-supporting  through  traffic 
fines  and  other  penalties.  Fedoal  officials  say  that  at  least  a dozen  states  will 
initially  qualify  for  a share  of  the  grant  funds, 

DEA  heeds  threats  against  agents 

A recent  memorandum  from  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  chief  Robert 
C.  Bonner  to  his  bureau  chiefs  has  confirmed  that  drug  agents  in  the  U.S.  and 
Colombia  have  become  the  target  of  death  threats  as  a result  of  recent  seizures 
and  arrests  said  to  have  hurt  the  powerful  Cali  drug  cartel.  DEA  bureaus  have 
urged  agents  to  step  up  security  measures,  including  varying  their  daily 
routines  and  exercising  special  care  in  dealing  with  informants.  “We're 
taking  it  very  seriously,"  one  DEA  official  said  of  the  threats. 

Medical-care  frauds  get  DoJ  attention 

The  Justice  Department  announced  Feb.  3 that  iiwre  investigators  will  be 
assigned  to  track  health-care  fraud  and  abuse  and  that  special  prosecution 
units  will  be  set  up  in  1 2 cities,  in  response  to  a problem  said  to  cost  $50  billion 
a year.  The  FBI  will  reassign  50  agents  fr-om  counterterrorism  and  counter- 
espionage work  to  focus  “exclusively"  on  health-care  fraud.  The  fxosecution 
units  will  be  set  up  in  cities  where  the  problem  is  seen  as  particularly  acute: 
Baltimore;  Charlone.  N.C.;  Chicago.  Dallas,  Detroit,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Los 
Angeles;  Miami;  New  York;  Newark,  NJ.;  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia. 

Hiding  something  in  his  genes? 

In  a ruling  that  sets  precedent  in  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  a 
Federal  appeals  court  has  upheld  the  use  of  DNA  testing  as  evidence  for  the 
prosecution.  A three-judge  panel  of  the  Secorxl  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said 
the  genetic  testing  meets  a 1978  standard  of  legal  admissibility  that  allows  die 
evidence  if  its  probativeness,  materiality,  and  reliability. . .outweighs  its 
tendency  to  mislead,  prejudice  and  confuse  the  jury."  The  ruling  came  in  a 
case  appealing  the  kidnapping  conviction  of  an  upstate  New  York  man. 

Standing  pat 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  1 3 let  stand  two  rulings  from  Tampa,  Fla., 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  that  allow  evidence  seized  illegally  by  police  to  be 
weighed  in  sentencing  a convicted  criminal.  Such  evidence  is  barred  when 
determining  guilt  or  innocence. 

^ 


Frank  Carrington's  legacy  lives  on: 

The  loss  of  an  advocate 


The  law  enforcement  community 
lost  a good  friend  and  staunch  advocate 
on  Jan.  2.  when  Frank  Carrington  died 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


at  age  55  ina  fire  at  his  home  in  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.  Frank  was  best  known  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  victims’  rights 
movement,  but  he  was  also  a vigorous 
defendCToftherightsofpoliceofficers. 

This  writer  first  met  Frank  when  he 
was  wearing  the  lattw  hat  during  the 
I970’s.  He  was  serving  as  executive 
direaor  (later  president)  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Effective  Law  Enfcxcement. 
AELE  promotes  law  enforcement  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  not  the  least  by  main- 
taining a Law  Enforcement  Legal  De- 
fense Center  to  help  police  administra- 
tors deal  with  civil  suits  alleging  police 
miscondua. 

During  Frank's  time  at  the  AELE, 
the  organization  became  known  as  the 
“policeman’s  ACLU,"  and  for  good 
reason.  It  compiled  an  enviable  recesd 
of  being  on  the  winning  side  in  Su- 
preme Court  cases  involving  police 
conduct.  It  was  also  during  this  time 
that  Frank  joined  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council,  a coalition  of  the 
leaders  of  15  major  law  enforcement 
associations,  which  this  writer  chairs. 
We  became  good  friends.  I cherish  his 
memory. 

Frank  was  a fHoUfic  writer  arxl 
speaker  on  victim's  rights.  In  1975  he 
published  “The  Victims,"  a prophetic 
title  because  the  book  foretold  the  di- 
rection his  fotile  mind  was  taking.  His 
thesis  — a novelty  at  the  tin«  — was 
that  *^e  rights  of  the  victims  of  crime 
in  this  country  have  been  shamelessly 
disregarded  and  subordinated  to  the 
rights  of  the  lawless  and  violoiL"  Today 


that  is  conventional  wisdom;  back  then 
it  came  as  a revelation  to  most  peoplc. 

For  the  test  of  his  life,  Frank  Car- 
nngton  was  a redoubtable  proponent  of 
victims'  rights.  Since  1985  he  has  been 
director  of  the  Crime  Victims’  Litiga- 
tion Project  of  the  National  Victim 
Center,  a nonprofit  organization.  He 
was  also  executive  director  of  the  Vic- 
tims’ Assistance  Legal  Organization 
and  served  as  legal  counsel  for  Security 
on  Campus,  a nonjwofit  group  in  Gulph 
Mills,  Pa.,  which  promotes  crime  pre- 
vention and  victim  assistance  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Frank  Carrington  got  his  first  taste 
of  law  enforcement  during  his  time  as  a 
U.S.  marine  in  the  late  1950’sand  early 
60’s.  He  was  an  investigator  in  the 
Marine  Corps’  Criminal  Investigation 
Division.  After  earning  his  law  degree 
at  the  Univcfsity  of  Michigan  in  1960, 
Frank  spent  seven  years  as  a special 
agent  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sovice.  He  followed 
that  with  several  years  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Denver  Police  Department. 

Frank  found  his  true  calling,  though, 
when  he  took  over  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law  Enforcement  in  1970  and 
began  looking  at  the  bigger  picture  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Within  a 
decade  he  was  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  victims'  rights.  In  1980  and  ’81. 
he  was  chairman  of  President-elect 
Reagan’s  Advisory  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime  and  a member  of 
Reagan’s  Advisory  Task  Forces  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice.  In  1982  he  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
advisory  board. 

Last  April,  Frank  Carrington  was 
honored  by  President  Bush  and  then- 
Attoraey  General  Dick  TTiomburgh  for 
"outstanding  service  on  behalf  of  crime 
victims."  Said  the  President;  “[F]or  far 


too  many  years,  victims  of  crime  be- 
came the  ’forgotten  people,'  subjeaed 
to  continued  victimization  by  the  sys- 
tem itself.  Then,  people  like  Frank 
Carrington  — rightly  re^rded  as  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  (victims’ 
rights]  movement  — stepped  into  the 
breach.  They  fought  back.  They  got 
involved.  And  they  proved  to  America 
that  one  man  or  woman  can  make  a 
difference." 

Amen  to  that. 

Wave  of  the  Future?  Col.  Justin  J . 
Dintino,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  wants  to  make  a 
four-year  college  degree  a prerequisite 
for  new  troopers.  If  he  has  his  way.  the 
requirement  would  go  into  effect  for 
the  next  recruit  class. 

However,  before  it  happens  the  stale 
will  have  to  convince  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  requirement  would  not 
set  back  efforts  to  recruit  more  women 
and  minority  males  into  the  State  Po- 
Uce. 

New  Jersey  would  become  the  11th 
state  to  require  new  troopers  to  have  a 
college  degree.  Hubert  Williams,  a 
former  Newark,  NJ..  police  director 
who  is  now  president  of  the  Police 
Foundation,  sees  a trend.  “1  think  we’re 
going  to  see  a more  well-rounded  and 
educated  police  officer  in  the  ftitiire," 
he  said.  “And  I think  you  are  going  to 
see  a greater  cultural  diversity  as  well." 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
law  Erforcemens  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  ojjice  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive direaor  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


"Blue  flu"  epidemic  creates 
emergency  in  Calif,  town 


A labor  dispute  in  West  Saaamento, 
Cahf..  escalated  last  month  when  all 
but  one  of  the  town’s  45  police  officers 
called  insickor  fail  edtoreportforduty, 
forcing  the  City  Council  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency 

The  one-day  sickout  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  several  days  in  which  fewer 
and  fewer  officers  reported  to  wwk. 
according  to  Police  Chief  Barry  Kalar. 
The  sickout,  staged  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  Jan.  19,  forced  Kalar  to 
deploy  nine  management,  supervisory 
and  non-union  personnel  to  the  streets 
for  patrol  duty  and  request  help  from 
seven  Yolo  County  sheriff's  deputies 
The  request  for  outside  assistance 
was  made  after  the  City  Council  unani- 
mously declared  an  emergency,  which 
allowed  officials  to  put  a mutual-aid 
agreement  into  effect.  ‘ 

Officers  ended  the  illegal  job  action 
when  they  reported  to  work  Sunday 
evening  at  10  p.m.,  said  Mayor  Ray 
Jones.  He  said  that  talks  began  Jan.  21 
between  representatives  of  the  West 
Sacramento  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  city  officials  on  a contract  to 
replace  one  that  was  unilaterally  im- 
posed by  the  city  in  November  after 
negotiations  stalled.  “I’m  looking  for 
progress  toward  achieving  a contract." 
Jones  told  LEN. 

Jones  said  the  town  of  27,(KX)  had 


adequate  police  protection  during  the 
emergency  and  no  disturbances  were 
reported.  He  added  that  union  officials 
risked  criminal  charges  if  they  contin- 
ued to  disrupt  the  Police  Department's 
public  safety  responsibilities.  Marvin 
Ratley,  president  of  the  union,  did  not 
return  calls  from  LEN  for  comment. 

Oiief  Kalar  was  cautiously  opti- 
mistic that  the  union  would  refrain  from 
rallying  out  similar  protests.  “We’re  in 
dnd  of  a tenuous  situation  at  the 
I noment,  but  there  appears  to  be  some 
s ability,"  he  said.  “Thai’s  a good  sign. 
/ nd  both  sides  are  talking  again,  which 
is  good.  Obviously,  my  concern  is  just 
to  maintain  service  levels  for  the  com- 
munity " 

The  75-member  union  has  been 
protesting  the  contract  unilaterally 
implemented  by  the  city  to  replace  a 


labor  agreement  that  expired  last  June 
The  one-year  contract  granted  17-per- 
cent increases  in  salaries  and  benefits 
for  sworn  officers  and  increases  of  5 
percent  to  7 percent  for  non-swom 
personnel.  Ratley  told  LEN  in  Novem- 
ber that  the  union  objected  to  the  loss  of 
full  medical  coverage  and  salary  dis- 
parities between  sworn  and  unsworn 
members. 

Also  that  nxinth,  the  uiuon  filed  an 
$8-millioncIaimagainsi  the  city  afterit 
learned  the  city  iQd  hired  a pnvate 
investigator  to  keep  an  eye  on  union 
members.  Oty  officials  ended  the  sur- 
veillance, but  said  it  called  in  the  pn- 
vate eye  in  case  union  members  tried  to 
avoid  court  orders  forcing  them  to 
abandon  illegal  labor  protests  like  sick- 
outs and  slowdowns.  (See  LEN,  Dec. 
31.  1991.] 
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Cold  War  over,  FBI  shifts 
focus  to  home  front's 
violent-crime  troubles 


In  an  unprecedented  shift  of  re- 
sources prompted  by  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves* 
cigabon  plans  to  reassign  up  to  300 
agents  from  internal  security  and 
counterespionage  activities  to  fight 
serious  crime  and  gang  violence. 

The  shift  in  manpower  represents  a 
major  redirection  of  FBI  activibes  from 
nabonal  security  t^xraboos  to  domes- 
bc  criminal  violence,  parbculary  that 
perpetrated  by  gangs.  An  estimated 
1.625  FBI  agents  are  cunenily  assigned 
to  violent-crime  invesbgabons.  and  the 
transfers  represent  an  18.5-percent 
increase  in  FBI  resources  against  vio- 
lent crime. 

“This  is  the  largest  single  realloca- 
bon  of  resources  in  FBI  history.'  Attor- 
ney General  William  P.  Barr  said  at  a 
Jan.  9 news  conference.  “The  large- 
scale  reallocabon  of  FBI  resources  we 
have  announced  today  has  been  been 
made  possible  by  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union — changes  which,  fa-  the 
time  beii^  at  least,  have  modified  the 
espionage  threat  to  the  United  States.' 

The  recent  events  in  the  Eastern 
Bloc  have  left  the  FBI's  foreign  intelli- 
gence secbon,  which  is  responsible  for 
invesbgaring  external  threats  to  nabonal 
security,  without  a clearly  defined 
mission.  The  secbon  could  also  face 
budget  cuts  and  addibonal  transfers  may 
be  necessary.  Barr  added. 

'Some  of  the  intelligence  services 
that  used  to  operate  against  [us]  are  no 
l<mger  in  existence,'  said  Barr.  "The 
very  substanbal  resources  we  are  keep- 
tng  in  counterintelligertce  work  are  fully 
sufficient  to  protect  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.' 

The  Attorney  General  indicated 
during  his  confirmabon  hearings  last 
fall  that  be  planned  to  redirect  Federal 

Uncalled-for  crack? 


law  enforcement  resources  to  address 
the  nabon's  burgeoning  violent  crime 
problem,  which  FBI  stabsbes  show 
jumped  11  percent  in  1990.  and  wUl 
likely  show  a record-breabng  homi- 
cide total  for  1991. TheJusbee  Depart- 
ment began  to  move  in  that  direeboo 
last  year,  when  Barr's  predecessor.  Dick 
Thornburgh,  announced  the  formation 
of  task  forces  in  several  cities  to  en- 
force Federal  laws  that  make  it  illegal 
for  repeal  felons  to  own  weapons.  [See 
LEN.  March  31,  1991.) 

In  a speech  last  fall,  Barr  announced 
several  proposals  to  fight  Asian- Ameri- 
can crime  syndicates,  which  have  sup- 
planted the  Mafia  in  organized  crime 
activities  like  drug  trafficking.  Among 
the  proposals  outlined  by  Barr  were 
increased  electronic  surveillance  and 
more  long-term  undercover  operations 
against  Asian  organized  crime  gangs, 
as  well  as  new  laws  that  would  allow 
authorities  to  shut  down  Asian-run 
criminal  enterprises. 

As  a result  of  the  new  focus  on 
attacking  criminal  violence  within  U.S. 
borders,  scores  of  FBI  agents  may  be 
reassigned  to  as  many  as  39  cities  where 
gang  violence  has  becoiTK  endemic. 
“These  gangs  are  usually  diug-oriaued, 
ethnically  based  organizations  that 
pursue  their  criminal  enterprises 
through  an  array  of  brutal  crimes,  in- 
cluding murder,  kidnapping,  assault, 
extortion  and  robbery,"  Barr  noted, 

FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions 
has  made  it  clear  in  recent  months  that 
a strong  counlerirueliigeoce  operation 
remains  a major  bureau  priority.  But 
Sessions  indicated  that  as  long  as  the 
threat  of  espionage  continues  to  de- 
cline, roOTe  FBI  agents  could  be  reas- 
signed to  fight  violent  crime.  He  said  he 
has  directed  the  special  agents  in  charge 
of  FBI  field  offices  “to  work  closely 


with  U.S.  Attorneys  and  law  enforce- 
ment leaders  todevelop and  implement 
programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular cities  with  significant  gang-re- 
lated violence.' 

Barr  added  that  the  FBI  and  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  AJ- 
cdiol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATT)  will 
work  together  in  joint  task  forces  in  the 
effort  against  violent  crime  and  gangs, 
and  will  establisha  joint  National  Gang 
Analysis  Center  to  compile  and  ana- 
lyze intelligence  on  gang  activities. 

'Gangs  are  becoming  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  frequently  operate  in 
many  jurisdictions."  said  Barr.  “Good 
intelligence  information  about  their 
structure  and  membership  is  essential 
to  a coordinated  attack  on  these  organi- 
zations. By  serving  as  a focal  point  for 
the  pooling  of  information,  this  center 
will  provide  critical  support  to  anti- 
gang efforts  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement.” 

At  least  57  FBI  agents  will  join  task 
forces  that  will  soon  begin  anti-gang 
operations  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Dal- 
las, and  Washington.  D.C.,  according 
ATF  Director  Steven  Higgins.“Our 
message  to  gang  members  is:  Find  a 
difTo^nt  line  of  work  or  be  prepared  to 
spend  a long  time  in  prison,"  he  said. 

Barr  also  took  a hard  line  against 
gangs,  saying  they  would  feel  the  full 
brunt  of  tough  Federal  statutes  like  the 
Racketeer-Influenced  and  Corrupt 
Organizations  (RICO)  law.  “Because 
of  our  lough  Federal  laws,  we  have  the 
capacity  to  take  out  a criminal  gang  in 
one  swoop.  Our  message  to  gang 
members  and  leaders  is  this:  When  we 
throw  the  Federal  book  at  you,  it  will  be 
a knockout  blow.  There  will  be  no  bail, 
no  probation,  DO  parole.  You  will  be  put 
away  in  a Federal  penitentiary  for  a 
long  time." 


FBI:  Crips  linked 
to  cocaine  cartei 


A two-year-old  FBI  investigation 
that  smashed  a maj«  cocaine-distri- 
bution ring  has  helped  to  establish 
for  the  first  time  a direa  link  between 
die  Crips  street  gang  in  Los  Angles 
and  the  Medellin  drug  cartel  in  Co- 
lombia, FBI  officiais  said  last  month. 

Seven  people  have  been  charged 
with  importing  about  50  tons  of 
cocaine  from  the  cartel  arvidistribut- 
mg  it  to  tiaffickcis  in  Andiorage, 
Alaska;  Detroit;  Dallas;  Houston; 
Seattle;  and  Honolulu,  in  the  last 
decade.  FBI  officials  said  two  mem- 
ben  of  the  drug  operation.  Stacey 
Harper.  33,  who  was  arrested  Dec. 
3 1 in  Anchorage,  and  Ernest  Bron- 
son, who  is  being  sought,  are  known 
members  of  the  Crips  street  gang. 
Two  Colombian  nationals  have  also 
been  charged.  Orlando  Gutierrez- 
Ramos  is  in  a California  jail  serving 
a sentence  for  an  unrelated  charge  in 
a California  prison,  and  his  wife, 
Blanca  Liria  Mosquoa,  is  being 
sought  on  a criminal  complaint.  Two 
otter  U.S.-born  suspects  are  also  at 
large.  Another  U.S.  suspect  was  ar- 
rested with  Harper. 

Los  At^eles  law  otforceroem  of- 
ficials have  Icmg  believed  that  co- 
caine trafficking  provided  die  city’s 
street  gangs  with  both  the  financing 
and  the  incentive  for  carrying  out  the 
bloody  gang  wars  that  have  plagued 
Southern  Cabfomia  for  much  of  the 
past  decade.  They  also  suspected  ties 
between  cdls  of  the  Crips  and  the 
Bloods,  a riv^  street  gang,  and  the 
Medellin  cocaine  cartel. 

Sgt.  Steve  E.LaRocfae  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department's  anti- 
gang unit  told  The  New  York  Tunes 
that  the  FBI  disclosure  'doesn’t  sur- 
prise me  at  ail. . . . A number  of 
gar^  are  very  si^sticated  in  tiieir 
erganization,  in  terms  of  dealing  widi 
narcotics." 

FBI  spokesman  John  Hoos  ac- 


loiowledged  the  long-held  specula- 
tion by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies but  said  the  FBI  investigatiCKi 
revealed  for  die  firat  time  'a  direct 
link"  between  Los  Angeles  gangs 
and  Colombian  cocaine  cartels. 
Special  Agent  Charlie  Parsons,  who 
heads  the  FBI's  Los  Angeles  field 
office,  said  agents  had  uncovered 
many  cells  within  Los  Angles  gan^ 
with  ties  to  Colombia  cocaine  traf- 
fickas.  “Purthw,  the  Colombian 
cartels  ha>«  and  contiiaje  to  sell  drugs 
to  upper-level  street  gang  dealers  on 
a consignment  basis,  a strong  indica- 
tor of  die  developing  trust  between 
the  cartel  8 and  street  gang  drug  deal- 
ers," he  said. 

Some  law  enfwcemcnt  officials, 
however,  questioned  die  FBI's  as- 
sessment of  the  links  between  die 
gangs  and  the  Colombians.  Deputy 
District  Attorney  Michael  Gendin, 
who  heads  the  Hardcore  Gang  Divi- 
sion of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
District  AtUMTiey’s  Office,  said  he 
thou^  the  FBI  had  linked  "ex-street 
gat^  members,  not  a street  gang  per 
$e"  to  the  Colondiiaiis. 

In  similar  cases,  he  said,  it  is  not 
the  gangs  who  run  die  drug  distribu- 
tion rings,  but  fonner  mwrfjws  “no 
longer  running  with  the  gang  who 

went  into  business  for  tbensetves 

What  they  will  do  very  often  is  use 
peofrie  whom  they  knew  from  die 
gang  as  cauiere  or  street  sellets.” 

LaRoche  added  that  people  high 
up  the  drug  distribution  chain  "tend 
to  be  older'  dian  the  city’s  estimated 
60,(XX)  gang  members,  most  of  whom 
are  teasers  w in  their  early  20’s. 

The  ring  broken  up  by  the  FBI 
turned  an  average  profit  of  S250.000 
a month,  Paraons  said,  ^ittemties 
have  begun  to  seize  the  members' 
houses,  luxury  cars,  businesses,  bank 
accounts  and  other  assets,  as  pennit- 
ted  by  Federal  law. 


Court  rejects  Fla.  sheriff's  crack-making  effort 


The  Broward  County,  Fla..  Sher- 
iffis  Department  is  preparing  to  mount 
a legal  challoige  to  an  order  by  a Flor- 
ida appeals  court  that  barred  the  agency 
from  continuing  its  controversial  prac- 
tice of  synthesizing  powdered  cocaine 
into  crack  for  use  in  undercover  opera- 
tions. 

“We  are  going  to  appeal  that  ruling 
to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,'  said  A1 
Gordon,  a sherifiTs  office  spokesman. 
'But  in  the  meantime,  we  will  not  be 


using  any  homemade  crack  or  manu- 
focturing  any  more.  We  will  abide  by 
the  court's  order." 

In  a decision  made  early  last  month. 
Judge  Marit  Polen,  writing  for  the  2-1 
majority  of  the  Fourth  District  Court  of 
Appeals,  saidthM  Sheriff  Nick  Navarro 
'had  acted  illegally  in  manfacturing 
crack.  The  police  agencies  themselves 
caiuKM  do  an  illegal  act,  albeit  their 
intended  goal  is  legal  and  desirable." 

Polen  also  indicated  in  the  court's 


ruling  that  the  ShoifTs  Department 
had  ineffective  controb  on  (he  crack, 
which  is  synthesized  by  the  agency's 
crime  lab  from  powdered  cocaine  into 
batches  of  1,2(X)  pebble-like  forms  of 
the  drug.  The  crack  “escapes  into  the 
community  where  the  reverse  stings 
are  conducted.  The  police  simply  can't 
account  for  all  of  the  rocks  which  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  the  reverse 
stings,”  Polen  wrote. 

John  Tiedemann,  the  assistant  state 


attorney  general  who  ai^ed  (he  case 
for  the  Sheriffs  Department,  said  the 
agency  was  not  creating  a drug  that  did 
not  already  exist.  “Our  position  b that 
you  cannot  manufacture  cocaine  from 
cocaine,"  he  said. 

Samuel  Price,  an  attorney  for  the 
Sheriffs  Dqjartment,  said  the  court’s 
deebion  reversed  its  own  previous  rul- 
ing on  the  same  issue  that  was  handed 
down  last  June  — one  in  which  Polen 
voted  along  with  the  other  judges  that 
the  practice  was  distasteful  but  legal . In 
the  latest  ruling,  Polen  wrote  that  the 
agency's  practice  of  converting  cocaine 
into  crack  met  the  statutory  definition 
of  illegal  drug  manfacture. 

'Judge  Polen  apparently  changed 
hb  mind,"  said  Price. 

'If  the  Legblature  intended  that 
police  officers  be  permitted  to  manu- 
facture ‘crack’  ot  any  other  controlled 
substance  befne  ib  possession  or  de- 
livery.” the  ruling  stated,  “then  such 
permission  would  presumably  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  statute." 

In  dbsent.  Judge  Gavin  Letts  wrote 
that  whetha*  the  manufocture  of  crack 
was  illegal  or  not,  the  purchase  of  the 
drug  was  itself  a violation  of  law.  'It  b 
one  thing  to  express  righteous  indigna- 
tion over  the  fact  that  police  illegally 


manufocture  drugs  in  the  first  instance 
and  then  in  the  second  instance  allow 
some  of  those  drugs  into  the  commu- 
nity. It  b another  thing,  however,  to 
suggest  that  one  who  buys  such  drugs 
acquires  immunity  from  prosecution 
because  hb  constitutional  ri^t  to  due 
process  has  been  violated.” 

The  court's  oiling  ovotums  the 
conviction  of  Kevin  Kelly  Jr.,  who  was 
arrested  in  1989for  purchasing  crack  in 
a reveise  sting  operation  conducted 
within  1,000  feet  of  a public  school. 
Kelly  was  sentenced  to  a mandatOTy 
three-year  prison  term.  Cherry  Grant,  a 
Palm  Beach  public  attorney  who  repre- 
sented Kelly,  asked  the  appeab  court  to 
rehear  the  case  after  a trial  court  denied 
her  motion  to  dismiss  the  charges  on 
grounds  that  the  Sheriffs  tactics  vio- 
lated Kelly's  right  to  due  process. 

“It’s  outrageous,"  said  Grant.  “It's 
such  a scheme  to  encourage  corruption 
it’s  disgusting.  There’s  no  proof  that 
this  b an  effective  law  enforcement 
tool."  She  added  (hat  the  appeals  court 
decision  could  endanger  about  200 
convictions  of  persons  arrested  for 
buying  crack  synthesized  by  the  Sher- 
ilTs  Department. 

According  to  Grant,  testimony 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Minnesota's  high  court  agrees:  tougher 
crack  penaities  discriminate  against  biacks 


The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  a lower-court  ruling  that 
a state  law  on  crack  cocaine  posses- 
sion dberimioated  gainst  blacks  by 
imposing  stifTer  penalties  than  those 
meted  out  for  possession  of  pow- 
dered cocaine. 

The6-1  Supreme  Court  deebion, 
issued  Dec.  1 3.  agreed  that  the  crack 
possession  law  violated  the  equal 
protection  guarantees  of  the  state 
constitution.  The  deebion  u^^ld  a 
ruling  by  Hennepin  County  District 
Court  Judge  Pamela  Alexander,  who 


dbmbsed  drug  charges  against  five 
black  men  in  December  1990  after 
tearing  testimony  that  crack  b used 
{xedotninantly  by  blacks,  while  whites 
favor  powdered  cocaine. 

The  trial  court  was  told  that  96.6 
percent  of  people  charged  with  crack 
posssession  in  1988  were  black,  and 
that  79.6  percent  of  those  charged  with 
possessing  powdered  cocaine  were 
white. 

Minnesota  law  had  mandated  four- 
ycar  prison  terms  for  first-time  offend- 
ers convicted  of  possessing  three  graire 


of  crack,  while  those  convirted  of 
possessing  the  same  amount  of 
powdered  cocaine  were  sentenced  to 
probation.  Repeat  offenders  rbked 
prison  terms  of  up  to  20  years  for 
crack  possession,  but  those  convicted 
of  possessing  powdered  cocaine  vrerc 
subject  to  maximum  terms  of  five 
years. 

The  judge  ruled  that  not  enough 
was  known  about  the  physical  and 
psychological  effisets  of  die  two  forms 
of  cocaine  to  warrant  harsher  penal- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Roache  problems? 


Report  rips  Boston  PD 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Department  was  out  of  control. 

In  its  report,  the  St.  Clair  Commis- 
sion blasted  Roache's  leadership  ofthe 
department  and  recommended  that  a 
“new  leader  with  vision  and  experi- 
ence’' be  appointed  when  Roactv's  term 
expires  in  April.  “We  found  an  ovct- 
whelming  sense  inside  and  outside  the 
Department  that  its  current  leadership 
has  failed  to  harness  and  properly  chan- 
nel its  considerable  talent,  abilities  and 
resources  available  to  it,“  the  commis- 
sion said. 

Under  Roache,  the  department  has 
“adofXed  a purely  reactive  posture,  and 
drifts  from  crisis  to  crisis,”  the  commis- 
sion fouitd.  It  recommended  that  the 
department  establish  a “ ‘ plan  of  action  * 
that  would  articluate  values,  establish 
measurable  goals,  and  develop  a strat- 
egy to  achieve  these  goals.” 

The  absence  of  such  a plan  has  re- 
sulted in  "divisive  ‘turf  wars’  between 
different  segrrtents  of  the  Depanment 
and  a lack  of  cohesive  policies;  we 
found  a profound  lack  of  teamwork, 
communication  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  Department's  various  bu- 
reaus, areas,  and  units.” 

The  commission  said  the  depart- 
ment operates  as  if  it  were  “many  sepa- 
rate artd  nearly  autonomous  police 
departments,  each  with  its  own  priori- 
ties artd  informal  rules,  rather  than  as  a 
unified  organization  with  shared  goals 
and  objectives." 

Bratton  told  LEN  he  would  be 
charged  with  developing  that  plan,  thus 
giving  Roache  “more  time  (to  deal] 
with  the  comrmmities  and  various  busi- 
ness groups”  and  seek  their  input  on 
how  to  improve  the  department.  Police 
spokesman  Vincent  Loporchio  added 
that  Bratton  has  30  days  to  present 
details  of  the  plan,  artd  that  little  will  be 
said  about  possible  changes  until  then. 

Many  of  the  commission’s  aiticisms 
concerned  the  department’s  handling 
of  tnvesdgadons  into  citizens’  claims 
of  police  misconduct.  “Our  study  re- 
vealed an  invesdgadve  and  hearing 


process  characterized  by  shoddy,  half- 
hearted invesdgadons,  lengthy  delays, 
and  inadequate  documentadon  and 
record-keeping,”  the  report  said.  “The 
(resent  Internal  Affairs  process  is  un- 
fairly skewed  against  those  wholring  a 
complaint.” 

The  report  said  the  department  sus- 
tains less  than  6 percent  of  the  com- 
plaints filed  against  officers. 

The  commission's  review  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division’s  files  “re- 
vealed a disturbing  pattern  of  allega- 
tions of  violence  toward  citizens  by  a 
small  number  of  officers.  The  failure  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance 
of  police  officers  — particularly  those 
with  established  patterns  of  alleged 
misconduct — is  a major  deficiency  in 
the  management  of  the  Department.” 

It  said  that  the  department's  internal 
probes  in  the  most  serious  cases  were 
“inappropriately  restricted  by  misinter- 
pretation of  the  applicable  law."  The 
department  had  a policy  of  not  acting  in 
any  case  involving  possible  criminal 
allegations  against  officers  until  after 
criminal  proceedings  were  completed. 
That  practice  resulted  in  “unnecessar- 
ily lengthy  delays  and  a failure  to  inves- 
tigate and  impose  sanctions  against  the 
officers  involved  in  the  most  serious 
misconduct,”  the  commission  stated. 

The  commission  said  it  was  particu- 
larly troubled  by  "a  disturbing  pattern 
of  violence  toward  citizens  by  a small 
number  of  officers.”  It  added  that  13 
officers  had  generated  “an  incredible 
total  of 246  prior  conq>laints”  and  only 
1 1 pocent  of  allegations  against  “these 
high-complaint-rate  officers”  were 
sustained. 

Many  in  the  group  of  problem  offi- 
cers “remain  on  the  street  largely  un- 
identified and  unsupervised,"  the  re- 
port said.  “Even  if  the  department  was 
intoested  in  monitoring  and  dealing 
with  problem  officers,  however,  it  is 
currently  unable  to  do  so;  because  of 
(he  lack  of  performance  appraisals  of 
officers  or  any  centralized  record  keep- 
ing, the  department  cannot  even  iden- 


tify these  problem  officers.” 

The  commission  added  that  its  re- 
view of  a random  sample  of  cases 
handled  by  lAD  showed  that  files  were 
often  “disorganized  and  irtcomplete." 
It  added  that  the  rate  of  complaints, 
including  those  alleging  i^ysical  abuse 
by  officers,  had  nearly  tripled  in  the  last 
10  years,  from  171  in  1981  to  a high  of 
472  cases  in  1990. 

The  commission  urged  that  lAO 
procedures  be  “revamped. . .so  that  a 
thorough  aixl  timely  investigation  be- 
comes the  standard  practice.”  Further, 
the  establishment  of  a Community 
Appeals  Board  to  review  lAD  actions 
on  citizen  complaints  “will  help  restore 
the  public’s  confidettce  that  their  com- 
plaints against  police  officers  will  be 
taken  seriously  and  will  result  in  fairer, 
more  complete  investigations." 

The  report  conceded  that  the  com- 
munity board  will  not  be  a “panacea” 
for  police  misconduct.  “However,  given 
the  disturbing  results  of  our  case  review 
and  the  profound  lack  of  confidence 
and  trust  the  community  expressed  in 
the  Department’s  current  methods  of 
handling  citizen  complaints  we  believe 
that  the  public  must  be  given  access 
into  the  system  for  it  to  work  properly." 
the  commission  said. 

The  commission  also  urged  that  the 
Police  Department  take  “immediate 
measures"  to  embark  on  a “comprehen- 
sive shift  to  a community  and  problem- 
solving policing  strategy."  While  the 
department  anrKHmced  a community- 
policing  plan  last  February,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  offiem  were  “uni- 
formly uninformed  about  the  plan  and 
generally  unenthused  about  it.” 

The  report  also  found  that  the  de- 
partment drastically  reduced  its  com- 
mitment to  school-based  drug  educa- 
tion programs  “purpcxtedly  to  ftee  up 
more  officers  for  oomnminity  policing.” 
Yet  the  anti-drug  programs  “are  pre- 
cisely the  types  of  programs  a Depart- 
ment interested  in  building  genuine 
partnoships  with  (be  public  should  be 
embracing  and  expanding  upOT.”  it  said 


Top  NYPD  corruption  fighter 
sees  probiems  in  narc  unit 


Warning  of  “vay  serious  problems” 
in  a special  narcotics  bureau,  the  New 
York  Police  Department's  chief  cor- 
ruption watchdog  last  month  urged 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  to  tighten 
supervision  and  re-examine  the  meth- 
ods used  to  deta  police  corruption  and 
misconduct. 

The  warning  by  Chief  of  Ins  pec - 
tional  Services  Daniel  F.  Sullivan  came 
in  an  unsolicited  report  to  Brown  on 
Dec.  16  that  has  not  been  made  public. 
However,  in  an  interview  with  The  New 
York  Times  last  month,  Sullivan  said 
he  issued  the  warning  because  two 
“episodes”  last  year  involving  allega- 
tions of  lying  by  narcotics  investigators 
and  supervisors  indicated  that  “an 
unusual  and  disturbing  trend  appears  to 
be  developing”  at  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Bureau. 

The  bureau,  established  in  1 97 1 , is  a 
centralized  unit  that  conducts  vice, 
narcotics  and  organized-crime  investi- 
gations. and  also  includes  a numbCT  of 
special  anti-corruption  teams. 

“What  I am  doing  is  alerting  the 
Coaomssioner,  based  on  these  episodes 
and  our  own  investigations,  that  we  had 


better  focus  on  the  leadoship  and  su- 
pervision in  narcotics,  especially  the 
Field  Control  Division,”  Sullivan  said. 
The  Chief  was  referring  to  the  unit 
within  the  bureau  that  investigates  mis- 
conduct allegations  against  narcotics 
officers  and  formulates  anti -corruption 
policies  and  rules. 

Sullivan  told  The  Times  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  five  years  as  head  of  the 
Inspectional  Services  Bureau  that  he 
had  urged  “d^tening  up  integrity 
controls”  in  a city  wide  command  of  (he 
department. 

“We  haven't  had  anything  of  this 
kind  since  the  Kna(^  Commission,” 
added  Sullivan,  reforing  to  the  com- 
mission that  investigated  widespread 
police  corruption  in  the  early  1970's. 
“Of  all  (he  units  in  the  department,  the 
greatest  integrity  hazards  and  vulnera- 
bility exist  in  narcotics.” 

Sullivan  cited  as  cause  for  concon 
the  indictments  last  May  of  two  ser- 
geants and  two  officers  from  the 
Brooklyn  North  Tactical  Narcotics 
Team  (TNT)  on  charges  of  official 
misconduct  and  crinuniU  trespass.  The 
indictment  was  unsealed  after  an  inter- 


nal investigation  found  that  the  four 
may  have  lied  about  finding  money  in  a 
raid,  falsified  arrest  rqxvts  and  mis- 
treated prisoners.  Sullivan  also  men- 
tioned a case  in  which  a State  Supreme 
Court  justice  in  Manhattan  dismissed 
drug  and  weapons, charges  in  Novem- 
ber against  two  men  after  ruling  that 
officers  of  a Brooklyn  South  TNT  squad 
had  “lied  under  oath”  about  an  under- 
cover drug  buy  in  order  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant. 

Sullivan  said  he  was  “gratified”  that 
he  uncovered  no  evidence  of  payoffs  to 
narcotics  officers,  but  hb  said  the  re- 
ports of  lying  and  perjury  should  be  “of 
deepest  concern  to  the  department.” 
Sullivan  also  declined  to  “point  a finger 
at  anyone  specifically. . . . What  I said 
in  the  report  is  that  the  Field  Control 
Eh  vision  needs  more  effective  supervi- 
sion. Evoything  good  or  bad  is  directly 
related  to  the  quality  of  supervision. 
And  my  feeling  is  that  the  quality  of 
supervision  has  slipped.” 

The  Tunes  said  an  anonymous 
source  indicated  that  Sullivan's  report 
also  addressed  integrity  concerns  about 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Bratton  welcomes 
new  challenge 


William  J.  Bratton,  the  fonner 
Boston  police  official  chosen  by 
Commissioner  Francis  M.  Roache  as 
his  new  sec«id-in-command.  said 
he  relishes  the  challenge  of  working 
for  yet  “another  agency  in  crisis." 

The  opportunity,  he  said,  will 
allow  him  to  “deal  firsthand  with  the 
IsMie  of  community  policing”  which 
he  termed  “the  issue  for  the  1990’s  ,” 

fri  an  interview  with  LEN  shortly 
before  leaving  his  post  as  Chief  of 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police, 
Bratton,  SO.  said  the  move  will  have 
great  bearing  wi  his  jmvate  life.  His 
wife,  Cheryl  Fiandaca,  an  attorney, 
has  been  maintaining  their  Boston 
residence  in  Bratton’s  absence,  “It's 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  get  back 
together  again,”  he  said.  “We've 
comimted  every  weekend  for  the 
last  two  years,  it  was  a strain  so  we're 
happy  to  see  that  period  of  our  life 
coming  to  an  end." 

Bratton  admitted  to  having  mixed 
feelings  about  leaving  New  York 
and  the  TVansit  Police.  "I’ve  devel- 
<^Kd  a lot  of  friends  down  here, 
dcvelc^ied  a gre^  love  for  the  city, 
and  was  glad  to  lave  been  down  here 
during  a time  when  so  much  was 
going  wrong  in  the  city  and  so  many 
efforts  were  being  made  to  correct 
it,"  be  said. 

Under  his  22  months  of  leader- 
ship. the  Transit  Police  evolved  from 
a much-maligned  agency  that  was 
often  the  last  choice  of  recruits  to  one 
with  the  distinction  of  beii^  the  only 
one  of  New  York’s  three  police 
agencies  to  be  accredited  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of  Law 
Enforeeroent  Agencies.  It  is  (he  larg- 
est U.S.  police  agency  to  receive  the 
honor,  and  die  third  to  have  done  so 
under  Brattem’s  command.  In  the 
(t^-1980’s,  Bratton  headed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Transpotiation  Au- 
thority and  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  pcdice  departments 
when  they  were  accredited. 

Bratton  said  he  felt  bis  tenure 
with  the  Transit  Police  was  “aic- 
cessful”  and  pointed  to  numerous 
changes  that  occutred  under  his  Ictti- 
ership,  including  a cootinuing  16- 
montb  decline  in  subway  crimes  (hat 
ended  three  yeara  of  crime  increases. 
Felonies  are  down  15  percent,  with 
robberies  declining  by  13  percent 

Most  importantly,  he  said,  was 
the  “sarisfartion  ditf  the  4.000  people 
I’ve  had  the  privily  of  working 
with  have  really  felt  that  they’ve 
been  better  represented  over  the  pest 
couf^e  of  years,  [and]  that  the  public 
has  a much  hi^er,  favorable  im- 
pression of  them.  . . . And  they  feela 
lot  better  about  themselves.  That 


provides  a great  de^  of  satisfaction 
to  me — that  I’ve  been  able  to  play  a 
role  in  changing  the  fives  of  to  many 
people  in  terms  of  the  vray  they  look 
at  themselves  cuxt  their  jobs.” 

The  turnaround  in  morale  is  evi- 
denced by  the  record  27,000  appli- 
cants who  signed  up  for  a forthcom- 
ing Transit  Police  entrance  exam,  he 
noted.  “That’s  more  applicants  than 
signed  up  for  the  last  two  tri-agency 
exams,  for  which  applicants  could 
take  an  exam  for  all  three  |wtice 
departments.  Obviously  the  good 
work  that  the  men  and  women  are 
doing  here  is  being  noticed.” 

Some  (xoblems  remain,  Bratton 
acknowledged.  Funds  are  needed 
from  the  Transit  Authority’s  multi- 
bilbOQ-doUar,  five-year  cajntal  im- 
provement program  to  upgrade  what 
Bratton  said  is  “undoubtedly  the 
country’s  wci«  police  radio  system,” 
and  to  modernize  the  departmuit’s 
“tremendously  dilapidated  infra- 
structure.” Transit  Police  facilities, 
he  said,  cannot  handle  the  amount  of 
officers  we  would  seek  to  put  into 
them  nor  the  amount  of  arrestees  and 
witnesses  that  we’re  dealing  with  in 
an  average  year.” 

Bratton  seemed  unconcerned 
about  the  Boston  police  union's  ef- 
f<xts  to  challenge  his  appointment  as 
Superiniendent-in-Chief.  a job 
which,  ironically,  he  has  held  before. 
In  1980,  at  age  32,  Bratton  was  named 
to  the  post  partly  on  the  success  of  a 
patrol  plan  he  devised  for  a Boston 
police  district  and  his  commitment 
to  oommunity-ctieiBed  pediong.  But 
(hen-Comnu&siooer  Joseph  M-  Jor- 
dan demoted  Bratioo  afta  he  read  a 
magazine  article  in  which  Bratton 
had  predicted  his  own  appointmem 
as  Boston’s  top  police  official. 

“The  guy  acts  like  I'm  already 
cold  in  my  chair,”  Jordan  reportedly 
told  an  aide  at  the  time.  “I’ve  got  a 
year  or  two  left  and  I don’t  want  him 
m my  ever^lay.” 

Bratux)  left  the  departmeid  is 
1983  at  the  rank  of  lieutoiant  to 
become  chief  of  the  Traitspottatioo 
Authority  police. 

JonJan  had  nothing  but  kiiid  words 
for  Bratton  when  his  appointment 
was  announced.  “He's  a good 
choice,”  Jordan  told  The  Boston 
Globe.  “Ife’s  a good  organizational 
guy.  He's  good  on  research  and  fbl- 
low-up.  He’s  going  to  take  a lot  of 
pressure  off  Mickey  Roache.” 

A New  Yorit  T>ansrt  Pc^ice 
spokesman  said  that  while  Bratton’s 
ref^acement  has  not  been  named. 
Transit  Authority  officials  are  heed- 
ing his  recommendation  that  an  in- 
sider be  named  to  the  post. 


Police  seek  a few  good  tips 
to  dent  car-theft  probiems 


Continued  frtHn  Page  3 
Stoppers  Inc.  since  1988.  That  success- 
ful program  has  spawned  spin-offs  in 
several  U.S.  cities,  according  (o  Baton 
Rouge  police  Lieut.  Sid  Newman,  who 
is  the  current  president  of  Orime  Stop- 
pers International,  “The  first  year  we 
did  it,  we  recovered  400-odd  cara," 
Newman  told  LEN.  “We  were  offering 
$50  rewards  for  them  so  we  busted 
about  $20,000  real  quick.” 

The  program  has  since  been  modi- 
fied. offering  $1(X)  for  information 


leading  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
vehicle  and  the  arrest  of  the  car  thief, 
many  of  whom  steal  more  than  one  car. 
About  2,800  cars  were  stolen  in  Baton 
Rouge  last  year,  Newman  said. 

Newman  said  the  Baton  Rouge 
crime  prevention  group  will  soon  begin 
a pilot  program  in  cooperation  with 
State  Farm  Insurance,  in  which  (he 
company  will  reimburse  Crime  Stop- 
pers for  rewards  paid  to  tipsters  whose 
information  results  in  the  recovery  of  a 
car  insured  by  State  Farm. 
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Koby,  Lucy: 

Two  promising  concepts  in  troubie 


By  Tbom*s  G.  Koby 
and  Virginia  M Lucy 

Many  issues  face  policing  today : use  of  deadly 
force,  high-speed  pursuit  driving,  drug  testing  in 
the  workplace,  to  name  a few.  As  we  struggle  to 
adjust  to  changes  m society  that  have  an  impact  on 
day-to-day  operadote  of  police  departm«its,  there 
are  two  major  initiatives  evolving  throu^out  the 
profession  to  deal  with  these  changes.  Both  have 
great  potential  for  having  a positive  impact  on 
police  organizations  and  assisting  them  as  they 
struggle  to  keep  pace  with  the  society  they  attempt 
to  serve.  Regardless  of  the  potential  good  each  has 
to  offd*,  they  are  both  in  (rouble  and  (be 
possibility  of  being  declared  f^ures  unless  we 
come  together  as  a profession  to  ensure  that  we 
advantage  of  what  each  has  to  ofTo’. 

■nie  concepts — community-oriented  policing 
and  law  mforcement  accreditation  — both  at- 
tempt to  lay  a foundation  for  a total  improvement 
in  the  type  and  quality  of  service  police  depart- 
ments  deliver.  Accreditation,  an  idea  conceived  in 
the  70's,  imi^emeoted  in  the  80's,  and  struggling 
for  acceptaiKe  in  the  90's,  is  an  extremely  com- 
prehensive process  for  examining  every  compo- 
nrat  of  a police  organization.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  review  is  beneficial.  However,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  mrae  obvious  that  the  process  is 
too  dependent  on  a huge  papCT  shuffle.  The  results 
of  the  process  can  be  compliarKe  with  the  stan- 
dards and  being  awarded  accreditation  without 
any  noticeable  change  or  improvement  in  the 
product  delivoed  to  the  citizens.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  process  makes  officers  any  more 
effective  in  doing  their  jobs.  To  the  contrary,  there 
are  rreny  more  complaints  about  the  process  adding 
an  additional  paper  burden  to  an  already  over- 
whelmed bureaucratic  process. 

Police  agencies  across  the  country  appear  re- 


luctant to  pursue  the  process,  not  only  because 
they  feel  ovowhelmed  by  it  but,  more  importantly 
because  they  sense  it  is  going  to  make  no  real 
positive  difference  in  the  service  they  are  capable 
of  delivering.  In  fact,  many  fear  it  might  actually 
have  a negative  impact. 

An  accreditation  brochure  titled  “The  Accredi- 
tation Program  Overview"  listed  benefits  of  the 
process.  There  is  room  for  debate  about  those 


listed,  arx!  a serious  absence  of  the  most  important 
benefit  that  should  be  a result  of  this  process. 
Without  digressing  into  a critique  of  the  claimed 
benefits,  most  noticeable  by  its  absence  is  the  fact 
that  the  accreditation  process  does  not  claim  to 
fecilitate  the  improved  delivery  of  service  by  our 
officers.  It  amounts  to  paper  management.  Ac- 
creditation should  focus  instead  on  improving  the 
systems  by  which  we  manage  people  to  do  the 
difficult  jobs  we  have  asked  them  to  do. 

Lingering  suspicions  about  agencies  being 
reluctant  to  pursue  accreditation  were  recently 
bcffne  out  by  the  "Survey  on  Contemporary  Police 
Issues:  Oitical  Findings."  newly  issued  by  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  This  was  a 
survey  of  all  municipal,  county,  consolidated,  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  serving  popula- 
tions of  50.000  or  more,  or  having  100  or  more 
sworn  officers.  The  response  rate  was  74.4  per- 
cent, or  some  520  agencies  responding. 

On  the  issue  of  accreditation  and  whethCT  an 
agency  was  currently  accredited,  undergoing 


accreditation,  in  the  process  of  reaccreditation,  or 
not  accredited  nor  in  the  process.  68. 1 percent  of 
the  agencies  responded  (hat  they  are  neither  ac- 
credited nor  currently  in  the  process. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  agencies  will  seek 
accreditation,  67.7  percent  of  those  responding 
were  in  the  category  of  will  consider,  jxobably 
will  not  seek,  or  definitely  will  not  seek  accredita- 
tion. 


Considering  that  this  survey  was  compiled 
from  responses  of  largo- agencies  and  that  smaller 
agencies  seem  to  be  more  reluctant  to  participate 
in  accreditation  than  large  agencies,  it  appears  the 
vast  majority  of  police  agencies  in  this  country 
have  opted  out  of  this  process.  We  need  to  ask 
why. 

Moving  to  the  issue  of  community  policing, 
this  too  was  a concept  that  began  to  take  shape  in 
the  70's  afrer  the  flings  of  police  organizations 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  turmoil  of  the  60’s. 
This  movement  has  gained  asignificant  following 
across  the  country  as  mayors,  city  managers  and 
police  chiefs  anempt  to  quell  possible  criticism  of 
their  departments  by  wrapping  themselves  in  the 
cloak  of  community  policing.  It  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  category  of  being  the  politically 


Letters 


"Community  policing  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  category  of  being  the  politically 
correct  thing  to  do. " 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  vien-s  on  criminal  Justice  issues. 

Curb  guns  to  curb  slayings 

"Around  the  world,  the  sounds  of  gunfire  and  screams  of  anguish  havebecomea  way  oflife.  In  1991, 
in  war-torn  Yugoslavia,  as  many  as  1 0,000  died . In  Nonhon  Ireland,  36  civilians  were  killed . In  South 
Afiica,  2,000  died.  Here  at  home,  we  are  at  peace.  Yet,  the  body  count  surpasses  that  of  these  bloody 
war  zones.  Drug-related  shootings  bloody  the  landscape.  Drive-by  shootings  mow  down  combatants 
and  bystanders  alike.  Family  feuds  are  settled  with  gunfire.  Homicide,  mostly  by  gun,  is  the  major  killer 
of  black  males  aged  15  to  24.  We  can  fight  back.  Columbus.  Cttiio,  is  pushing  more  values-centered 
programs  in  the  schools.  In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  community  leaders  are  calling  on  people  to  stop  protecting 
crimioals.  including  relatives.  More  cops  walk  beats  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Such  efforts  are  needed;  but 
without  stronger  efforts  to  get  guns  off  the  streets,  these  anti-crime  measures  will  misfire.  Cities  should 
e;qHod  useofeash-for-guns  programs,  massive  seizures  of  illegal  weapons,  and  tougher  sentencing  for 
gun-toting  criminals.  CitizM  lobbies  must  take  on  the  gun  lobbies.  We  need  laws  requiring  waiting 
periods  to  allow  back^ound  checks  on  gun  purchasers.  We  need  laws  baiuiing  military-style  weapons. 
Enough  is  enough.  Control  the  guns  Stop  the  killing." 

— USA  Today 
Jan.  2.  1992 


The  new  heroin  bargain 

"As  the  U.S.  begins  to  lose  its  appetite  for  cocaine.  South  American  drug  dealers  are  trying  to  develop 
a new  maiicet  for  heroin.  E>isturbing  as  it  is.  the  prospect  of  more  heroin  abuse  has  one  positive 
iinfiication.  It  adds  weight  to  the  already  powerful  arguments  for  spending  more  on  drag  treatment  to 
rescue  addicts.  During  the  I980's,  heroin  seemed  to  lose  its  appeal  as  the  drug  world  discovered  crack. 
But  now  there's  evidence  that  as  the  American  crack  epidemic  has  peaked,  some  South  American 
producers  whospeni  the  80’sgrowing  cocaine  havebegun  planting  heroin  poppies  in  hopesofarevived 
market  for  the  drug  in  the  U.S.  The  prospect  dismays  many  law  enforcement  and  drug  policy  officials. 
Bui  srxneseea  silver  lining.  It'sby  no  means  certain  that  hooin  could  be  marketed  aseffectively  as  crack 
to  new  addias.  Furthermore.  American  drug  treatment  programs  are  on  much  firmer  ground  dealing 
with  heroin  than  with  crack.  Their  experience  with  heroin  dates  back  to  the  1960's,  and  they  have 
develi^Kd  a whole  menu  of  treatment  modes  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  individual  addicts.  Whatever 
hopes  history  may  justify,  public  spending  for  drug  treatment  of  all  sorts  remains  miserably  . 

The  urban  states  with  the  biggest  drug  problems  are  so  strapped  (hat  they  are  lucky  simply  to  hold  the 
line  on  treatment  spending.  The  President's  drug  policy  office  has  become  acutely  mindful  of  the  need, 
but  Congress  in  recent  years  has  denied  any  real  increases  in  treatment  funding.  Rising  hooin  use  means 
more  treatment  dc^lara  cnighi  be  spent  more  effectively  than  ever,  with  powerful  inqilicadons  for  crime 
control  and  attendant  in^irovcment  in  the  quality  oflife  fot  city  residents  in  general.  When  legislators 
Ignore  such  a bargain,  votm  have  every  reason  to  ask  why." 

— The  New  York  Times 
Feb.  10.  1992 


To  the  editor: 

The  article  "Community  policing  works  in 
transit"  (Burden's  Beat,  Dec.  15,  1991)  is,  I be- 
lieve. misleading.  Regarding  the  many  facets  of 
community  policing,  Mr.  Burden  states  that  the 
Transit  Police  have  focused  their  attention  on 
“order  maintenance."  which  he  calls  “the  core 
idea  of  community  policing."  However,  he  also 
acknowledges  that  maintaining  ordCT  "is  done  by 
having  police  officers  enlist  citizens  as  allies  [and], 
organizing  them  into  neighborhood  groups. . . ." 

Calling  the  Transit  Police  focus  on  order  main- 
tenance “community  policing"  is  misleading. 
Presumably,  the  reason  for  calling  it  community 
(OT  neigU>orhood)  policing  is  because  it  requires 
a partnership  with  the  community.  Millions  of 
people  traveling  from  one  point  to  another  during 
a day  in  the  New  York  City  subway  system  can 
hardly  be  considaed  a "community."  Yes,  order 
maintenance  is  a key  ingredient  in  community 
policing,  but  so  is  sugar  in  apple  pie,  and  without 
apples  we  usually  don't  call  it  apple  pie. 

Community  policing  may  well  be  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  policing;  then  again,  it  may  be  a 
multunillion-doUar  bust.  My  fear  is  that  we  are 
moving  too  quickly  to  embrace  community  polic- 
ing, so  quickly  that  it  borders  on  fiscal  iiresponsi- 
bility.  At  a time  when  the  city  is  at  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster  and  critical  sovices  are  being 
reduced,  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  more  police  and  community  policing — when 
there  is  little  empirical  evidence  that  either  can 
have  any  impact  on  reducing  crime  — may  be 
politically  expedient.  It  may  also  be  a huge  mis- 
take if  they  don't  deliver  results.  In  Houston,  Lee 
Brown  implemented  Neighborhood  Oriented 
Policing  and  crime  rose,  response  times  grew 
longer,  and  Mayor  Kathryn  J . Whitmire  was  even- 
tually defeated  in  an  election  in  which  crime 
control  was  a major  issue. 

Attributing  the  Transit  Police  successes  (o 
“community  policing"  gives  undue  credit  to  a 
strategy  of  policing  untested  in  a city  such  as  New 
York.  Mr.  Burden  asserts  that  “on  a modest  scale" 
community  policing  in  New  York  City  has  been  a 


conect  thing  to  do. 

This  phenomenon  jroves  very  interesting  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  yet  a consensus  of  just 
what  community  policing  is.  With  no  agreed  upon 
definition,  the  profession  is  nowhere  near  identi- 
fying the  parameters  within  which  the  movement 
opoates.  What  does  performance  evaluation  look 
like?  How  is  training  different?  What  impact  is 
there  on  managing  calls  for  service?  How  is  the 
relationship  between  patrol  and  investigations 
different?  These  and  other  questions  go  unan- 
swCTed. 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  considering  that  in 
the  same  PERF  survey,  on  the  topic  of  community 
policing,  apfxoximately  70  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents stated  that  they  are  cuirently  using,  in  the 
process  of  developing,  or  planning  to  pursue  it  in 
the  next  year.  On  the  surface,  it  sounds  as  good  for 
community  policing  as  it  sounds  bad  for  accredi- 
tation. 

Pondering  the  two  issues  a bit  more  deeply, 
one  must  question  how  70  percent  of  the  agencies 
responding  to  the  survey  can  be  doing  something 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Thomas  C.  Koby  is  the  Police  Chief  of  Boul- 
der. Colo.  He  previously  served  with  the  Houston 
Police  Department,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  chief  and  was  one  of ihearchiiects  of that 
department's  Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing 
effort.  Virginia  M.  Lucy  has  been  a planner  and 
analyst  with  the  Boulder  Police  Department  for 
the  past  12  years.  In  addition,  she  is  currently  the 
department ‘s  Accreditation  Manager. ) 


"success  story."  The  only  evidence  I've  seen  thus 
far  which  gives  credit  to  comiminity  policing  in 
New  York  City  is  an  article  in  The  New  York 
"nmes.  “Early  Returns  for  a Police  Strategy”  (April 
29,  1991).  It  reported  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween a crime  decrease  in  seven  precincts  and  the 
“new  theories  of  policing  and  new  deployment 
strategies"  is  “too  compelling  to  be  merely  coin- 
cidental" (despite  the  fact  (hat  crime  also  fell  in 
some  precincts  with  no  special  programs).  Before 
The  New  York  Times  or  anyone  else  begins  giv- 
ing credit  to  community  policing  for  reducing 
crime,  they  should  ask  the  Commissioner  if  crime 
reduction  is  a goal  of  community  policing  and 
what  next  year's  (quantitative)  objectives  will  be. 
Then  let's  measure  p^onnance  against  the  ob- 
jectives and  ask  the  Mayor  (o  hold  the  Commis- 
sioner accountable.  This  shouldn't  be  too  much  to 
ask  in  return  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
community  policing  is  costing  New  York  taxpay- 
ers. If  the  reduction  of  crime  is  not  the  main  goal, 
then  let's  find  out  what  is.  New -York  City  simply 
cannot  afford  to  make  such  significant  invest- 
ments in  programs  where  results  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. The  lack  of  clearly  defined  objectives,  per- 
formance measurement  and  accountability  are 
contributing  to  what  the  Mayor's  Private  Sector 
Survey  ( 1989)  called  a “service  crisis." 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women  of 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police  and  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  are  doing  an  admi- 
rable job.  We  should  ail  be  thankful  that  there  are 
people  in  our  society  willing  to  risk  their  lives  on 
a daily  basis  for  their  fellow  citizens.  And  there's 
little  doubt  (hat  community  policing  represents  an 
exciting  new  hope  for  policing  in  America. 
However,  let's  stay  focused  on  what  community 
policing  is  and  let's  be  careful  about  declaring 
success.  Mr.  Burden  is  obviously  a strong  propo- 
nent of  community  policing.  As  a contributing 
writer  for  LEN,  however,  he  has  an  obligation  to 
engage  in  more  objectivity  and  less  cheerleading. 

ANGELO  L.  PISANI  Jr..  Ph.D. 

St.  John’s  University 
Jamaica,  N.Y. 
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Rx  for  gang  problems: 

What  fuels  the  fire  of  gang  violence? 


Delinquent  Gangs:  A Psychologica] 
Perspective. 

By  Arnold  P.  Goldstein. 
Champaign,  DL:  Research  Press, 
1991. 

311  pp. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 


The  subject  of  gangs  and  the  tre- 
mendous violence  and  conflict  that  they 
bring  into  contemporary  American 
society  is  in  the  forefront  of  importance 
and  interest  to  the  major  institutions  of 
our  society:  law  enforcement  and  orimi- 
rtal  justice  agencies,  educational  insti- 
tutions. business  organizations,  social 
service  agencies,  and  religious  groups. 
The  media  [x-esent  this  subject  on  a 
regular  basis  and  most  citizens  are  at 


Blue  Truth: 

Walking  the  Thin  Blue  Line  — One 
Cop’s  Story  of  Life  in  the 
Streets. 

By  Cherokee  Paul  McDonald. 

New  York:  Donald  I.  Fine  Inc., 
1991. 

212  pp.,  $18.95. 


By  John  Hill 


“Blue  Triith"  is  a hard-hitting,  ac- 
tion-packed account  of  Chaokee  Paul 
McDonald's  experiences  as  a police 
offtceT  in  Fort  Laudodale,  Fla.,  from 
1970-80.  Few  books  bring  you  closa*  to 
the  heart  of  a street  cop  than  this  book. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  picture  is 
worth  a thousand.  In  this  book, 
McDonald's  words  are  worth  a thou- 
sand pictures,  as  he  displays  a mastoy 
of  the  art  of  description.  Ihe  book  comes 
alive  as  McDonald's  story  unfolds, 
allowing  the  reader  to  see,  hear  and 
smell  the  action.  The  reader  feels  as  if 
he  is  in  a patrol  car  on  the  street.  The 
action  never  lets  up. 

The  author  gives  a comprehensive 
look  into  the  personality  and  lifestyle  of 
a metropolitan  police  officer.  He 
emerges  from  the  police  academy  as  an 
idealistic  rookie.  He  is  swept  into  a 
world  of  death,  violence  and  injustice. 

Every  aspect  of  police  work  is  cov- 
ered, from  chases  to  politics.  McDc»iaId 
has  resuscitated  children  with  CPR,  and 
twice  shot  and  killed  suspects.  Along 
the  way  he  learns  that  the  opportunities 
for  actually  helping  people  are  scarce, 
and  support  for  (he  police  extremely 
rare. 

The  human  cost  of  police  work  is 
well  highlighted  by  the  author:  “I  had 
been  shot  at.  I had  been  stabbed  and  cut. 

I had  been  hit  with  a brick,  a board,  a 
bottle,  and  a car.  I had  been  beaten  and 
bitten.  I had  been  choked  and  kicked, 
and  had  both  thumbs  dislocated  on 
separate  occasions.  1 had  been  hospital- 
ized with  a concussion  [and]  treated  for 
an  ulcer  at  the  age  of  26." 

McDonald  even  describes  the  typi- 
cal police  divorce.  As  his  story  unfolds 
you  see  his  mairiage  slowly  falling 
apart.  First  conflicts,  then  a communi- 
cation breakdown,  followed  by  mis- 
trust, and  then  “our  divorce  was  quick. 


least  minimally  aware  of  the  issue  of 
gangs  and  gang-related  violence,  such 
as  drive-by  shootings.  Many  groups 
and  agencies  are  attempting  to  control 
gangs  and  their  violence  in  an  uncoor- 
dinated, non-stiuctural  response  to  this 
social  problem.  Descriptive  data 
abound,  but  prescriptive  findings  are 
sorely  lacking. 

Dr.  Goldstein  has  filled  this  need 
with  this  publication.  He  does  fxesent 
some  descriptive  data,  but  only  for  basic 
information.  He  provides  a theoretical 
basis  for  gang  behavior  in  an  extremely 
comprehensive  manner  and  gives  the 
reader  real  insights  into  the  biological 
and  social  causes  for  gang-related  ac- 
tions. The  clarity  of  his  theoretical  dis- 
cussion is  remarkable  for  a work  of  this 
level  of  sophistication.  Even  though 


friendly,  and  brutal.  She  was  gone,  I 
was  a divcxced  cop,  and  I drove  around 
town  in  my  macho  Hrebiid  feeling  a 
hard  cold  aloneness  creep  into  me." 

The  authors  describes  the  pain  in- 
herent in  the  loss  of  brother  officers.  In 
McDonald's  decade  of  police  service, 
he  lost  a fellow  officer  to  an  execution- 
style  shooting.  “‘Help  roe...  help  me. 
I’ve  been  shot.’  Those  of  us  who  heard 
those  words,  that  voice  on  the  radio, 
will  never  forget  it.  Most  of  us  didn't 
recognize  the  voice,  we  only  felt  the 
terror  and  the  pain."  He  also  recalls  the 
death  of  two  young  officers  in  a car 
chase,  and  a sergeant  on  motorcycle 
patrol  who  was  killed  by  a drtinken 
driver. 

The  author  indicts  a court  system 
that  ignores  victims,  and  continually 
gives  offenders  trivia]  sentences.  The 
court  system  seems  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quantity  of  justice,  with  little 
regard  given  to  quality.  The  court  sys- 
tem does  not  see  victims  and  offendeis 
like  the  police  do.  Typically  the  vic- 
tim’s bruises  are  gone  in  court,  and  the 
offendo'  is  sporting  a nice  new  suit. 
Like  most  cops,  the  author  holds  a 
special  contempt  fordefenseattomeys. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point 
that  emerges  fiom  the  author's  decade 
of  police  service  is  (he  effect  that  the 
job  has  on  the  individual.  McDonald 
may  have  been  idealistic,  as  most  new 
police  officers  are,  but  he  was  not  a 
weak  person  — indeed,  he  was  a com- 
bat veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Yet 
officers  everywhere  know  that  even  the 
most  quiet  town  somehow  seems  dif- 
ferent when  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
(he  police. 

My  first  glimpse  of  “Blue  Truth" 
came  as  I sat  in  a patrol  car  reading  a 
magazine  in  which  excerpts  from  the 
book  were  published.  I was  very  im- 
pressed. McDonald  covered  so  much, 
and  said  it  so  well,  that  I had  to  read  the 
book  in  its  entirety.  After  having  done 
so,  it  stands  as  one  of  the  best  books 
I've  read.  It  may  not  be  pretty,  (here  is 
no  happy  ending,  but  it’s  (he  truth. 


(John  Hill  is  a police  officer  in 
Middletown,  N.J.  He  is  currently  a 
graduate  student  at  Jersey  City  State 
(Allege.) 


the  work  is  subtitled  “A  Psychological 
Pttspective,"  it  is  much  more  than  that, 
and  must  at  least  be  considered  social 
psychological  in  its  scope  sitKe  he 
(xovides  a rich  theoretical  foundation 
for  the  social  causation  of  gang  behav- 
ior. Goldstein  has  produced  an  amaz- 
ingly understandable  theoretical  fiame- 
work  and  integrated  appreciation  for 
such  a complex  set  of  behaviors  as  one 
firtds  manifested  in  gang  activities. 

The  true  importance  of  this  work, 
thou^  lies  in  its  prescriptive  nature. 
The  author  believes  that  many  past 
treatment  alternatives  that  have  gener- 
ally been  condemned  as  failures  by 
criminologists  and  psychologists  are  in 
fact  methods  that  have  successftUly 
provided  assistance  to  certain  types  of 
clients.  He  believes  that  the  problem 
with  labeling  all  of  these  as  failures  is  in 
the  quest  for  simplistic,  one-true-light 
assumptions  of  such  treatment  activi- 
ties, when  in  feet  most  or  all  of  them 
work  well  but  only  on  certain  types  of 
offenders.  He  calls  for  an  approach  that 
demands  differential  prescriptions  of 
individuals  caught  up  in  gang  behavior. 
Ifiis  concept  requires  that  specific  treat- 
ment altCTnatives  be  applied  to  specific 


offendm  by  different  change  agents. 
The  needs  and  requirements  of  each 
individual  must  be  matched  with  opti- 
mal interventions  based  on  their  own 
needs  and  provided  by  change  agents 
with  specific  qualities  that  allow  them 
to  bring  about  desired  responses  from 
certain  types  of  youths. 

Goldstein  has  also  provided  the 
reader  with  a valuable  look  at  two  state 
programs  that  have  been  developed  to 
control  and  reduce  gang  behavior.  Both 
of  these  recognize  the  complexity  of 
this  issue  and  have  provided  very 
comprehensive  structural  interventions 
through  programs  relating  to  many 
major  American  social  institutions, 
including  criminal  justice  agencies,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
governments.  Federal  agencies,  local 
governments,  schools,  the  media,  relig- 
ious grojps,  and  business  intaests.  Each 
has  specific  prescriptions  relating  to 
their  intaests  and  area  that  affect  gang 
control.  This  detailed  information  on 
the  state  reports  from  New  York  and 
California  demonstrates  that  social  and 
behavioral  scientists  can  provide  solu- 
tions to  many  of  the  gang-  and  vio- 
lence-related social  problems  if  given 


the  op^wrtunity. 

The  major  question  raised  by  this 
work  is  why  haven’t  the  govemntf  ntal 
entities  in  America  that  face  a severe 
gang  problem  utilized  these  prescrip- 
tive packages  provided  by  professional 
experts.  It  appears  solutions  are  avail- 
able or  near  at  hand  for  this  problem  if 
only  the  necessary  prescriptive  pack- 
ages and  of^Tortunities  are  acted  upon 
by  governments  and  other  instiutions 
responsible  for  public  safety. 

This  book  is  extremely  valuable  for 
all  those  involved  in  the  control  of  gang 
behavior.  It  is  written  as  a comprehen- 
sive prescriptive  model  to  be  acted  upon 
by  our  social  system.  Leaders  in  all  of 
these  various  entities  must  utilize  this 
multi-system,  structural  approach  to  this 
problem  before  it  is  too  late  to  accom- 
plish its  goals.  This  wex'k  is  highly 
recommended  for  both  academic  and 
professional  audiences.  It  demcmsti^es 
that  methods  are  available  for  control- 
ling die  conqilex  social  proUem  of  gang- 
related  behavior  and  violence. 


( Waiter  M.  Francis  is  an  assistant 
professor  of criminal  Justice  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Riverton,  Wyo.) 


^ ^ 

Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 

include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  'humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  IVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Maj'or  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has  been  organized 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  format,  focusing  on  current  practices  in  recruitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  (prepaid  orders  only) 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to:  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Attn:  Christina  Czecbowicz,  899  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  237-8443. 
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Two  promising  concepts  are  in  trouble 
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that  has  no  accepted  definition. 

Both  concepts  are  in  dire  straits. 
Accreditation,  although  it  is  well  de- 
fined and  has  extensive  process  sup- 
porting its  devdopment.  is  not  accepted 
as  being  worth  the  effort  by  a vast 
number  of  police  agencies.  With  com- 
munity policing,  everyone  claims  to  be 
doing  it,  but  not  one  can  agree  what  it  is 
they  are  doing.  The  danger  to  both 
coiKepts  is  that  the  accreditation  proc- 
ess will  be  abandoned  because  of  the 
wei^t  of  the  process  and  a lack  of  real 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  service 
provided.  Community  policing  runs  die 
risk  ofbeing  abandoned  as  having  been 
DO  more  than  another  professional  fad 
that  contained  no  real  substance  and 
made  no  real  impact. 

Both  possibilities  would  be  tragic 
losses  of  potential  to  a profession  that 


process  and  community-oriented  polic- 
ing. Accreditation  needs  the  vision  of 
the  future  that  is  community-oriented 
policing,  just  as  community-oriented 
policing  needs  the  structure  and  proc- 
ess of  accreditation.  Imagine  an  ac- 
creditation process  that  does  not  waste 
its  time  reviewing  words  on  paper  that 
may  or  may  not  have  relevance  to  the 
job  being  done.  Instead,  the  process  is 
utilized  to  send  consulting  teams  of  law 
enforcement  practitioners  to  agencies 
to  review  “management  systems"  (per- 
fcvmance  evaluation,  training,  promo- 
tion. behavior,  etc.)  of  an  organization, 
providing  advice  and  counsel  to  chiefs 
on  ways  to  strengthen  and  integrate 
these  systems  tosuppext  the  bottom  line 
of  quality  service  delivery  within  the 
concept  of  community  policing. 

Assessment  of  the  success  of  this 


process  could  be  modeled  after  the  pri- 
vate sector's  Malcolm  Baldridge  Na- 
tional Quality  Award.  This  process  lets 
businesses  figure  out  how  to  get  there 
but  assesses  what  an  organization  de- 
livers. Things  such  as; 

8 A plan  to  keep  improving  all  op- 
erations simultaneously; 

1 A system  for  measuring  these  im- 
provements; 

1 A strategic  plan  based  on  bench- 
marks that  compare  the  company's 
performance  with  the  world's  best; 

1 A close  partnership  with  custom- 
ers that  feeds  improvement  back  into 
operations; 

1 A deep  understanding  of  custom- 
ers so  that  their  wants  can  be  translated 
into  {xoducts; 

T A long-lasting  relationship  with 
customers  going  beyond  the  delivery  of 


the  product; 

1 A focus  on  preventing  mistakes; 

5 A commitment  to  in^xoving  qual- 
ity that  runs  from  the  top  of  the  organi- 
zation to  the  bottom. 

The  profession  is  struggling  to  come 
to  terms  with  these  issues.  Forexample, 
it  has  been  recommended  that  there  be 
a community  policing  component  de- 
veloped within  lACP,  Michigan  State 
University  claims  to  be  a center  for 
community  policing.  PERF  is  still  on 
the  fence  with  problem-oriented  polic- 
ing. The  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives  has  made 
efforts  to  incorporate  their  expertise 
into  this  area. 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
has  shown  a willingness  to  talk  about 
changes  in  the  irocess.  In  the  mean- 
time, cities  like  Portland,  Ore.,  St. 


nized  as  such.  Without  baring  die  reader  Minnesota  high  court  upholds  view  that 

with  a personal  definition  of  commu-  , , _ . • 

nity,  let  is  be  said  simply  that  it  can  be 
adequately  defined.  Not  only  can  it  be 


Pcttrslnirg.  Fla.,  Madison,  Wise.,  Hous- 
ton. Baltimore  County,  Md..  New  York 
City,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  Sydney. 
Australia,  among  others,  are  all  moving 
ahead,  wcxking  to  adjust  the  directions 
of  these  organizations  along  the  lines  of 
comnujnity-oriented  policing. 

It  is  time  for  an  intemational  sym- 
posium on  accreditation  and  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  to  bring  together 
the  brilliant  conceptual  thinkers  in  the 
field  who  have  also  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  pul  ideas  into  practice  on  the 
street.  Ideally,  this  group  would  be  able 
to  give  direction  to  these  issues  and  to 
bring  some  changes  to  both  fxocesses. 

If  we  do  not  soon  make  significant 
changes  in  both  areas,  in  the  year  2000 
accreditation  will  be  defunct  and  com- 
munity-OTiented  policing  will  be  but  a 
chapter  in  the  history  books. 


defined,  but  parameters  can  easily  be 
established  that  describe  what  it  is  to  be 
a CDnmitnity-based  organization.  Ttee 
is  also  the  capability  to  describe  many 
avenues  to  achieve  full  implementa- 
tion of  Coaininity  pr^icing,  a goal  many 

agencies  arc  striving  for  but  no  <me  has 
fully  achieved,  no  matter  what  they 
say. 

Accreditation  is  a process  that  spans 
three  decades.  However,  it  is  not  in 
tune  with  this  one,  or  with  the  turn  of 
the  century  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing. It  is  time  to  let  go  of  the  ideas  that 
drove  the  developa^at  of  this  difficult 
exercise.  It  needs  to  be  rethought  with 
an  eye  to  building  police  organizations 
capable  of  achieving  better  results  and 
delivering  service  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity with  customer  satisfktion  as  its  pri- 
mary goal.  Making  politicians  happy 
or  lessening  our  exposure  to  lawsuits  is 
desirable,  but  should  not  be  the  focus. 
If  we  approach  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  our  organizations  from  the 
perspective  of  citizen  satisfection,  the 
rest  will  tak^  care  of  itself. 

There  exists  the  possibility  of  a 
marriage  between  the  accreditation 


crack  law  discriminates  against  blacks 
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ties  for  crack  possession.  [See  LEN, 
Dec.  31.  1990.] 

The  Miimesoia  Supreme  Court 
agreed  with  Alexander,  saying  it  found 
insufficient  hard  evidence  to  support  a 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
the  drug. 

Hennqjin  County  Attorney  Michael 
Reeman  said  the  eexot's  decisitm  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  put  “street- 
levd  dealers  of  oack  into  jail  or  prison." 
Other  lawyers  involved  in  the  case  said 
the  ruling  could  affect  up  to  100  pend- 
ing cases.  But  Richard  Trachy.  an  assis- 
tant public  defender  v^o  represented 
one  of  the  defendants  on  trial,  told  The 
Associated  Press  it  was  an  “open  ques- 
tion" whether  those  convicted  under 
the  law  could  obtain  reversals  of  the 
their  convictions. 

State  prosecutors  could  lobby  the 
Legislature  to  increase  penalties  for 
powd»ed  cocaine,  rather  than  lower 
the  crack  penalties,  according  to  Eric 
Johnson,  executive  assistant  to  Attor- 
ney General  Hubert  H.  Hum;^y  3d. 

Experts  on  drug  use  say  that  few 
scientific  studies  have  borne  out  con- 


tentions that  crack  is  nxne  addictive 
and  destructive  than  powdered  onmirw* 
Drug  lesearchos  say  that  because  crack 
is  smoked,  it  is  absorbed  more  quickly 
by  the  body  and  reaches  the  brain  faster 
than  when  it  is  sn«ted.  This  has  led 
many  researchers  to  believe  that  crack 
leads  to  addiction  more  quickly  than 
powdered  cocaine,  according  to  Dr. 
Roy  Pickens,  who  is  acting  director  of 
the  Addiction  Research  Center  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse. 


Since  the  crack  high  does  not  last  as 
long  as  the  high  induced  from  sniffing 
powdered  cocaine.  Pickens  added,  re- 
searchers believe  that  crack  users  are 
likely  to  use  more  of  the  drug. 

But  Pickens  told  The  AP  that  clini- 
cal trials  had  yielded  no  evidence  that 
crack’s  chemical  or  {ritarmacological 
properties  make  the  drug  more  addic- 
tive than  powdered  cocaine.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  an  addiction  to  crack 
is  harder  to  break  than  an  addiction  to 


powdered  cocaine,  he  added. 

At  least  of  half  of  the  50  states  have 
enacted  or  considwed  adopting  crack 
possession  laws  similar  to  Minnesota’s. 

The  Federal  law  that  mandates 
tougho-  sentences  for  crack  than  for 
powdered  cocaine  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional last  year,  but  for  a different 
reason.  Judge  Morris  Lasker  of  the  U.S, 
EJistrict  Court  in  New  York  ruled  that 
Federal  sentencing  guidelines  failed  to 
provide  an  adequate  definition  of  crack. 


Judge  orders  Broward  sheriff  to  shut  down 
crack-making  operation;  appeal  expected 


Continued  from  Page  6 
showed  that  in  one  reverse  sting  opera- 
tion, only  271  rocks  of  576  signed  out 
were  accounted  for.  But  Sheriff’s 
Department  spokesman  Maj.  Raljrfi 
Page  said  that  the  substance  was  strictly 
monitored.  “In  99.9  percent  of  the  cases, 
it  does  come  back  in,"  he  said.  "Some- 
times it’s  discarded  and  not  found.  A 
suspect  might  throw  a rock  into  a canal , 
We're  not  going  to  dive  into  a canal  for 
one  cocaine  rock." 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match,  if  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Joan  Fowler,  a senior  assistant  at- 
torney general,  told  LEN  she  expected 
to  finish  filing  the  necessary  motions 
and  briefs  to  the  Rorida  Supreme  Court 
at  the  end  of  January.  If  the  court  de- 
cides to  hear  the  case,  she  said  she 
would  challenge  the  ruling  on  the  basis 
that  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals opinion  “construes  the  state  and 
Federal  constitution. . .(and)  the  valid- 
ity of  a statute"  and  because  the  opinion 
“conflicts"  with  its  fxevious  ruling  on 
the  matter. 

"Hie  technique  was  introduced  in 
1989  by  the  Polk  County  Sheriff’s 
Department,  which  has  since  ahanHnfwj 


the  technique.  [See  LEN.  June  15. 1989.) 
Polen's  niUng  “doesn’t  have  any  effect 
on  us,"  said  Lynne  Breidenbach,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  central  Rorida 
agency.  “We  have  stopped  doing  re- 
verse stings.  . . .That’sjust  a technique 
that's  not  being  used  very  often.  We 
don’t  even  do  that  anymore,  and  that’s 
why  we  wctc  making  ‘rocks  ’ in  the  first 
place.  We  have  other  methods,”  she 
added. 

Breidenbach  added  that  the  tech- 
nique was  “v«y  effective  and  [we] 
made  quite  a few  atrests  with  it"  but  it 
was  abandoned  after  narcotics  dealers 
“caught  on"  to  the  ruse. 


NYPD's  top  watchdog 
urges  greater  vigilance 
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how  the  organized  crime  bureau  could 
be  integrated  into  Brown’s  community 
policing  program.  Police  statistics  show 
that  l,396ofthebureau’s  1,935  inves- 
tigators are  involved  in  narcotics  work, 
most  in  investigations  of  mid-  a«l  hi^- 
level  drug  traffickers.  Bureau  officers, 
who  normally  make  about  50  parent 
of  New  York  City’s  narcotics  arrests, 
collared  43.469  suspects  in  1990,  and 
had  apprehended  29.553  through  last 
November. 

Since  last  August,  the  bureau  has 
been  headed  by  Chief  John  J,  Holmes, 
who  declined  to  comment  on  Sulli- 
van’s findings  and  recommendations. 

At  a news  conference,  Brown  ap- 
peared to  downplay  Sullivan’s  criti- 
cisms, saying  he  didn’t  want  the  public 
to  g«  “the  incorrect  irr^ircssion  that 
there’s  a systemic  corruption  problem 


in  the  department."  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment David  Scott  added  that  supovi- 
sors  in  the  narcotics  unit  had  received 
additional  training  on  how  to  deter 
misconduct  and  corruption  by  narcot- 
ics officers. 

Brown  said  he  had  ordered  Sullivan 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
department’s  narcotics  units  last  May. 
The  Commissioner  said  that  many  of 
Sullivan’s  criticisms  were  reluted  by 
top  police  officials  in  a meeting  called 
in  December  to  discuss  the  findings. 

Robert  Silbering,  the  city’s  acting 
Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor,  said  that 
he  was  relatively  certain  that  most  nar- 
cotics investigators  do  their  work  in 
accordance  with  professional  guide- 
lines. Silboing  said  he  believed  the 
allegationsof  misconduct  against  some 
bureau  members  were  “isolated  and  not 
rampant." 


Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

9-13.  Developing  S Maintaining  a DWI 
Pre&oited  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Homicide  Invesd^tion.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee; 
$425. 

9-13.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee:  $650. 

9-13.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $425 
9-13.  Skills  Development;  Advanced 
Composite  Art.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

9-20.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Cninc  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  m 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $615. 

9-20.  Police  Motorcyck  Instructor  Cour^ 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $1,100. 

11-13.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Fee; 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fust  two  days 
only);  $65  (third  day  only). 

14.  Death  Investigation  as  H Relates  to 
EMT's  & Other  First  Responders. 
Presented  by  N1S  Iik.  To  be  held  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $45. 

15- 18.  19tb  Nadonal  Coofereoce  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
National  IXstrict  Attorneys  Association  and 
the  Nadonal  Council  of  Juvenile  & Family 
Court  Judges.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee:  $290  (member):  S320  (non-member). 
Discounts  for  registration  before  Feb.  14. 

16- 18.  Admlnlstradoa,  Management  St 
Supervision  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Pro^am  Pesenled  by  the  Institute  of  Police 


Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $350. 

16-18.  Convenience  Store  Security 
Training,  Piesented  by  the  Rorida  Oime 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Ra  Fee:  $175. 

16-18.  Performance  Appraisals:  Career 
Development  & PromotioiL  Presented  by 
ValeiKia  Community  CoUege.  To  be  held  in 
Orlatrio,  Ra  Fee;  $175. 

16-20.  Comprebensive  Police  Fleet 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425 

16-20.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  m 
Phoenix.  Fee.  $595. 

16-20.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425 

16- 27.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Eustis.  Ra.  Fee:  $575 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee: 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

18- 19.  CoDcealmenl  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $275. 

18-20.  Cooteraporary  Issues  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  (he 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
To  be  held  m DaUas.  Fee:  $295. 

23-25.  Special  Problems  in  Police  Inlemal 
Affairs.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $325. 

23-25.  Investigating  Unusual  Deaths. 
Presented  by  Valencia  Coimiuinity  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee:  $225. 
23-27.  Contemporary  Crime  Preveotioo 


For  further 
information: 


Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 
Calibre  Press, 666 Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  0, 60062-2727.  (800)  32$0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Stale  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Ann.:  Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist.  PO.  Box  1489. 
Tallahassee,  FL  32303.  (904)  488-1340. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  1000  Indian 
Springs  Dr..  Foreyth,  CA  31029-9599.  (912) 
993-1528. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  Uiuversity,  West 
Can^xis.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-1610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

loatltutc  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 
InstituteofPubUc  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA  30501  I-800-235- 
4723. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  LuL, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rle.  2,  Box  3645.  Berryvillc, 
VA2261 1.(703)955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department,  Number  One  on  Bob  Hope 
Rd..  Miami,  FL  33136-1133  (305)  545- 


2486.  Fax;  (305)  545-2418. 

Metro-IhKle  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  Atm;  Sgt.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58ih  St..  Miami.  FL  33 178.  (305)  594-1001 . 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987, 

National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
Attn. : Juvenile  Justice  Conference,  1033  N 
^irlax  Sl,  Suite  200,  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
(703)  549-9222.  Fax:  (703)  836-3195. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  P.O.  Box 
57350,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157-<050.  (617) 
239-7033, 

NIS  iDC.,  P O.  Box  1932,  North  UtUe  Rock, 
AR  721 15,  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Qark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanstwi,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-1011. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc..  250  South 
Wacker  Dr,  Suite  1 100,  (Thicago,  IL  60606. 
(312)  876-1600 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Inatitme, 
P O,  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
ai4)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program.  P.O.  Box 
3028.  Orlando.  FL  32802-3028,  (407)  299- 
5000,  ext.  3265, 

Van  Meter  & AssodalesP  O.  Box  2 1313, 
Columbus.  OH  4322 1 (800)  33 1 -8025. 


Strategies.  Presented  by  the  National  Oime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  hrid  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  Fee:  $365. 

23-27.  Commercial  Security.  Presented  by 
the  Rorida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee: 
$215. 

23-27.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee;  $475. 

23-27.  Investi^UioD  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Tallahassee, 
Ra.  Fee:  $450. 


23-27.  Sects,  Cuhs  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Techmlogy  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
JacksonviUe,  Ra  Fee:  $425 

23-AprO  IQk  Command  Tridring  lYop’am 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Instmite  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

26-2&  Dive  Rescue  L Pieseited  by  Vakneu 
Community  CoUege.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Ra.  Fee:  $215. 

30-AprU  2.  Piycbologkal  Profiling  of 
Criminal  Suspects.  Presented  by  NIS  Iik 
To  be  held  in  UtUc  Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $175 
($160  before  March  1). 


JO-Aprtl  3.  SWAT  Team  Operations. 
Presented  by  Valencia  ConBmaity  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $315. 
30-April  3.  Practical  Crime  Scene 
Technicians  Workabop.  Presented  by  tic 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management-  To  be  hdd  in  JacksonviUe, 
Ra  Fee.  $495. 

30- April  3.  PracHcal  Hostage  Ne^xtaikoa 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Minaganent.  To  be  held  ui 
JacksonviUe,  Ra  Fee;  $425 

31- April  2.  Advanced  Interrogation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Valencia 
Comminity  CoUege  To  be  held  m Orlando. 
Fla  Fee  $195. 


(AOVEFmSEMENT) 

International  Association  of 
Law  Enforcement  Planners 
(lALEP) 

At  the  joint  international  conference  in  Oklahoma  City  in  September 
1991,  NAPP  merged  with  the  Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  International  (APPRO).  The  new  organization  is 
called  the  International  Association  of  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ners (lALEP)  and  has  a combined  membership  of  about  1 ,000. 

The  organization  publishes  periodic  newsletters  and  maintains  a 
national  membership  directory.  Members  receive  the  Planning  Ab- 
stract Listing  Service,  which  is  an  extensive  compilation  of  project 
summaries  from  member  agencies  all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
The  association  also  makes  awards  for  Law  Enforcement  Planner  of 
the  Year,  Project  of  the  Year,  and  administers  the  certification 
process  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement  Planners. 

lALEP  sponsors  a week-long  annual  conference  which  includes 
training  sessions  by  recognized  leaders  in  the  criminal  justice 
profession.  Perhaps  more  important  than  the  formal  training  is  the 
opportunity  for  networking  with  other  police  planners  from 
around  the  country.  The  1992  International  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  from  September  20-25, 1992,  at  the 
Great  Smokies  Hilton  Resort  and  Conference  Center,  with  the  theme 
“Research  in  Action.”  For  further  information,  contact  Alan  Hyder  at 
(704)  259-5899. 

The  dues  are  modest  and  the  benefits  are  numerous.  lALEP  is 
a nonprofit  association  organized  by  police  planners  to  provide  a 
forum  for  training  and  sharing  ideas. 

You  may  join  lALEP  by  sending  for  a membership  application  to: 

Bill  Ford 

Membership  Application 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforcement  Planners 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  9 
Washington,  DC  20036 


February  14, 1992 
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ideas  before  they  end  up  on  the  conceptual  scrap  heap. 

See  "Forum,"  Page  8. 


